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1941. 


A NAVAL OCCASION FOR FIVE AIRMEN, SAVED AFTER NEARLY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS APLOAT 
IN A RUBBER DINGHY. 


ve airmen, the crew of a Coastal Command ‘plane, were recently rescued from 
4 ruohkh : irj 

a rubber linghy after having spent nearly twenty-four hours adrift on the sea. 
“Neir machine crashed in a thick fog: the airmen fired 


these were 
She “— < 
\ by a British warship But the swirling veils of 


the 


and 
enshrouded 


flares, 


fog frail 


| 


craft, and, wishing to conserve their flares, no more were fired after the first 


signal. When the mist cleared, the airmen were observed from the warship, which 
had been circling round in an endeavour to locate them, and our picture shows 
the men being rescued. A German method is shown on the next two pages. (Keystone.) 
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A TIGHT FIT! GERMAN AIRMEN WHO HAVE BALED OUT OVER THE CHANNEL DYE THE 


making. 
has been drd 


German airmen who have been forced to bale out over the Channel are now | are floating on a ciearly visible background of their own 
making use of an added safety device by means of which they may be detected parachuting out of their stricken machine, a collapsible dinghy hi 
from a great height by any German aeroplane in the vicinity. The device the equipment of which includes a bottle containing 4 speci 


al 


consists of dyeing green a large patch of the grey-blue water, so that the airmen Once aboard the dinghy, this liquid is poured into the sea, and anxiou 





A SIGNAL OF DISTRESS: A CHEMICAL DEVICE TO AID DETECTION BY GERMAN AIRCRAFT. 


skyward for any German aircraft. Once detected, a radio message airmen who, however high their aspirations, are now down to Sea-level. As 4 
\s their rescue. In the coloured reproduction from which our picture mere speck on the face of the waters, their hope of detection from high-flying 
In the German journal ‘‘ Signal,’’ the green dye (here appearing as a ‘planes would be slight, but now their chances of rescue are considerably 
'S eddying outwards from the dinghy, in which are six German enhanced, thanks to the ingenuity of German chemists. 
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HE most terrible thing about the English is their 
For once they make ‘up their 
minds to do a thing—and this, perhaps fortunately 
for the peace and comfort of the rest of the world, is 
a very slow and therefore not too frequent process— 
nothing will distract their attention from that object 
until they have achieved it or satisfied themselves 
that it is achieved. For so long it becomes and re- 
mains to them an overriding necessity and duty: an 
But, mania or no, 
it is a mighty and <.we-inspiring phenomenon of out. 
nature: to a student oi history one of the most for- 
A Panzer division in 


persistence. 


obsession, a mania, if ou will. 


midable things in the world. 
full blitz is a brittle and almost 
kittenish thing compared to the 
British people with their minds made 
up. Even if—as generally happens— 
they are quite unprepared for the 
ordeal of endurance for which they 
set themselves, they will go through 
with it to the very end and be 
found at it when everyone else has 
thrown in their hand. Only then 
will they stop, relax and start to 
think again. Until then they are 
inexorable, immovable, unpersuadable. 
At such moments nothing has ever 
been known to deflect them. Our 
enemies are gambling on improb- 
abilities if they think it wilk now. 


In one of Gillray’s cartoons of 
the great war which Britain waged 
against Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France around the beginning of the 
last century, the British Prime 
Minister, William Pitt, is depicted 
in a nightshirt and nightcap, carrying 
a candle before him, descending the 
swaying and perilous stairs of an old 
ruined abbey. His head is erect, his 
eycs closed and straining, his long 
nose pointed intently before him. 
The picture is called ‘‘ The Sleep- 
walker.’’ It was published at a time 
when Pitt, in the earlier stages of 
the war referred to, was experiencing 
disaster after disaster, sending out 
first one, then another expedition, 
in vain attempts te defeat his vast 


and victorious adversary. In these 
expeditions he lost men, money, 
equipment, allies, prestige. And he 


lost them over and over again. 
The only thiags he did not lose 
were hope and the determination to 
go on. And when he died ten years 
later, and on the black morrow 
of another overwhelming Continental 
defeat, the Opposition, who had 
gathered at Westminster to exult 
over his setback, acclaimed the dead 
statesman as the truest patriot of 
them all. And they were right. For 
Pitt in his obstinacy, his optimism, 
his unreflecting and proud consistency 
in trial, was the very embodiment 
of England. Defeat hardened him 
like steel. It made him, like his 
country, invincible. Even death could 
not thwart his cold, inexorable will. 
For after his demise he became a 
legend. When nine years later his 
England triumphed after nearly a 


all to have been the real victor. 


A few weeks ago on this page I wrote of the 
romance of British fighting expeditions and a little 
At such a moment as 
this it may be a matter of interest to some—as well 
as encouragement—to recall the many expeditions 
for which William Pitt and his successors made them- 
selves responsible in the course of the long, calamitous 
against 
Most of them were disastrous, and all but one or two 
were amateurishly conceived, shockingly bungled in 
the execution and only retrieved by the calm and 


while before of their danger. 


yet ultimately victorious wars 


quarter 
century of contest, it was Pitt who was still felt by 
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of the war 
and, 


slender. 


MR. FREDERICK JAMES LEATHERS, 


as it was always hoped—though 
wrongly—easy successes. 
every possible pretext and on every hope, however 
Their object was to harass and irritate the 
enemy rather than to annihilate him ; in boxing par- 
lance, to score points rather than to aim at a knock- 
The latter seemed too remote for England to 
have much chance of achieving against an enemy 
who outnumbered her nearly three to one. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


patient heroism of the plain British fighting man. 
The principle behind them was always political: to 
give, in Pitt’s immortal words, “a good impression 


in England.’”” They were aimed at sm 


They were entered into 


AND AN AUTHORITY ON BUNKERING MATTERS, UPON WHOM THE KING 


BARONY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM UPON THE OCCASION OF 


included the appointment of Lord Beaverbrook as Minister of State and Lieut.-Colonel J. 
Brabazon, M.P., as Minister of Aircraft Production, Mr. F. J 
charge of the two departments of Shipping and Transport, which were being amalgamated for the purpose 
Born in 1884, the new Minister, hitherto known to comparatively few outside business circles, 
is a recognised authority on bunkering matters and the quick “‘turn-round” of ships at ports, and holds 
directorships in a large number of undertakings in bunkering and shipping. (Portrait by Elliott and Fry.) 


of the war 


of a 


expected of it. An end was beyond the vision of for persistence, could gradually wear! 

Pitt and his intimate advisers: they specialised, like the strongest foe. And in the end, because ae 

the politicians they were, in hopeful beginnings. Yet learnt it was an English Government, 21 
Napoleon. their faith in final victory never faltered for a moment : not prescient, all-seeing genius vee td 

they knew it would be achieved one day, though they his miraculous ‘‘ New Order,’ that 1 oo - a 

had no idea how. In a sense, the more defeats they dictate settlement that was to govern /urel 

experienced the more certain they became. In this for a century i: 


of that numerical inferiority, British statesmen allowed 
their actions to be repeatedly governed by the neces- 
sity of impressing other nations, and, if possible, winning 
their alliance. 
Sicily or Elba was likely to stimulate the Neapolitans 
to enter the war on the side of Britain, an expedition 
to Sicily or Elba would be sent forthwith, regardless 
of whether any military end could be reasonably 


If, for instance, an expedition 


invariably 


Because 


they represented the overwhelming bulk of their 


countrymen. They were right. 





all But they were hard on the British Army. They 


were perpetually sending off men to aimless and 


on desultory dooms in different parts of the world, anq 





P.C., ADVISER ON COAL TO THE MINISTRY OF SHIPPING 
HAS CONFERRED 
HIS APPOINTMENT AS MINISTER 

OF SHIPPING AND MINISTER OF TRANSPORT. 
It was announced from No. 10, Downing Street on May 1 that, among other Government changes, which 


to Stralsund, 
that where sea power could be used in su 
to confront a temporarily or partially isolate 
with a superior or equal British m! 
became an instrument which, with our national 


T. C. Moore- 
Leathers had been selected to take joint 


ocean ways to déposit 
tinental soil to enjoy a brief, hazardous orde 
a still more abrupt departure 


Buenos 


then, when some new enterprise offered itself desper- 
ately seeking to raise more. 
help of crimps and bounties, they had raised More, 

they would send them off to perish of fever on West § 
Indian sugar islands or to moulder on storm-swept 

rocks off the French coast. 
obvious place to send them—as often happened—they 


Whenever, with the 


If they had troops and no 


would pack them into insanitary trans. | 
ports (a large number of which were | 
kept in perpetual readiness) and issue 
vague instructions to their generals % 

to go somewhere and do something. 

Statesmen like Dundas, Pitt's chief 7 

manager of men and affairs, were aM 
always peddling small military ex. 7 
pedients in pursuit of vague and ill- 

considered improbabilities, such as 7 
trying to raise 1800 men from the | 
garrison Cape of Good Hope to raid— 9 
for no very clear object—the Rio dela © 
Plata or to plant 15,000 hastily- 

assembled troops in North Germany § 
in order to wheedle a Russian army 
into some premature disaster. At one & 
time they developed an almost in- § 
curable disease for dropping landing § 
parties, more than one of which 
failed to return, on the shores of § 
northern and western Europe, blowing P 
up a Sluice-gate here and occupying— 7 
for a few uneasy and costly weeks— @ 
an island there. ‘ It will not be my § 
fault,"’ wrote Dundas in May i798, } 
“if with one expedition after another, 
the coast of France is allowed to sleep 


st 


on ah ies 


ae 


sound any one week during the ®@ 
summer.’’ On such sanguinary enter- § 
prises failure was usually entailed 


After a time it came @ 
to be expected. The Ministers them- q 
selves were its chief architects. ‘One @ 
sits at home,”’ wrote William Windham, @ 
the Secretary-at-War, grown wise at @ 
last, to Pitt, ‘“‘ and overlooks such@ 
particulars as artillery drivers, but the § 
fate of kingdoms and of empires is 
often decided by them.’”’ In, whatever 
they undertook, they were usually, § 
as the Prussian Haugwitz pointed § 
out to the British Minister in 3 
Berlin, two months too late@ 
“Nothing,”” wrote Napoleon, ‘ looks# 
less ahead than the English Govern-]@ 
ment—a Government occupied with 


from the start. 
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internal intrigues and turning its 
attention wherever there is 4 
noise.”’ 


It took a long time for Britain tom 
learn her lesson, the lesson of all heriy 
wars: that to challenge a superior 
military power on land was folly 
save where that challenge could be 
implemented by the use of that 
weapon in which Britain was supreme 

sea power. That it was not enought 
to use that command of the earth's 
British soldiers on 
al andj 
in Zealand, Calabria,j 
Walcheren. bull 
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A FACSIMILE SPECIMEN 
AFTER TRANSMISSION 
1S WRITTEN 


(HERE 








THE NEW MIDDLE EAST “ AIRGRAPH SERVICE” : 
4500 LETTERS, IN 16-MM. FILMS, WEIGH ONLY 1 LB. 








OOO 


THE 16-MM. FILM 
NEGATIVE 
(HERE 
DUCED SAME 
SIZE), WHICH, 
AFTER ITS 
TRANSIT BY 


REPRO- 


AEROPLANE, 

IS ENLARGED TO 

4 BY 5 INCHES. 
4500 SUCH 
NEGATIVES 
WEIGH ONLY 
ONE POUND. 











FORMS BEARING THE 
ORIGINAL LETTERS BEING 
FED INTO THE RECORDAK 
MACHINE, WHICH PHOTO- 


GRAPHS THEM ON _ TO 
16-MM. FILM AT THE 
RATE OF 2000 AN HOUR, 
BEFORE BULK  TRANS- 


MISSION BY AIR. 














REPRODUCED SAME SIZE) OF A LETTER AS 
BY THE AIRGRAPH SERVICE. THE SENDER’S 
MEASURING 8 INCHES BY II INCHES. 


ON A FORM 




















THE 
ING: 
MEASURING 4 INCHES BY 
5 INCHES, REPRESENTING 


PROCESS OF 
THE PRINTS, 


DRY- 
EACH 


ENLARGEMENTS FROM 
THE MINIATURE FILMS, 
ARE BEING DRIED ON A 
GIANT DRUM BEFORE 


CUTTING AND DELIVERY. 
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ENLARGEMENT: 
ENLARGES 
3600 
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EXPOSURES AN 
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ZA GIRL WORKER CUTTING UP STRIPS OF DRIED PRINTS INTO SEPARATE 

LETTERS—WORKING THE CUTTER BY A FOOT PEDAL, THUS LEAVING THE 
HANDS FREE TO REGULATE THE 


ee ee 
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the sender 
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experimental 
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‘ Airgraph’”’ letter service, announced by the Postmaster. General 
on April 21, has heen introduced to cheapen and expedite the homeward postal 
service from British troops in the Middle East, by means of which a letter, costing 
only threepence, will be less than a fortnight in transit. 
message on a 
inches, 


For the Airgraph Service, | 
above), 
writing in block capitals the address in a panel 

















Mra SAM Brown 3 
22 ERRIDGE KoAD. 


on. §.45. 197 
Lond ENGLAND 
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ZF (THE AIRGRAPH ENVELOPE (ACTUAL SIZE) IN WHICH THE LETTER IS FORWARDED To 11s Z& 
FINAL DESTINATION —AS WRITTEN IN THE PANEL AT THE FOOT OF THE FORM. 2 
_ een or ae oe See 


at the foot. The completed form is photographed on to a miniature film, which 
is then sent by aeroplane to its destination, where, on arrival, an enlargement 
measuring 4 inches by 5 inches is made. This is placed in an envelope, with the 
address showing in a cut-out panel, and delivered in the usual way, the original 
letter being eventually destroyed. A similar outward service to the Middle East 
is to be started as soon as the necessary technical arrangements can be completed. 
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“SKY DOUGHBOYS”: 
PARATROOPS TRAINING AT FORT BENNING. 


WHILE BEING FLOWN SOMEWHERE NEAR FORT BENNING, 


TROOPS OF THE 


5O0IST PARACHUTE BATTALION SMOKE AND 
CABIN OF AN AMERICAN TROOP-CARRYI 


NEWS—May 


GA., FO 
CHAT 
’PLANE. 


Io, 1941 


R A MASS JUMP, 
IN THE SPACIOUS 


A SPECTACULAR PICTURE 
TAKEN AT FORT BENNING 
RECENTLY OF THIRTY-NINE 
AMERICAN PARACHUTE 
TROOPS MAKING A MASS 
DROP FROM THREE AERO- 
PLANES. THE COLOURED 
PARACHUTES ARE USED 
FOR DROPPING GUNS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


ARACHUTE troops 
have already played 
an important part in the 
war, and these pictures of 
American airborne troops 
exercising at Fort Benning, 
Ga., provide further evi- 
dence of the steps being 
taken in the U.S.A. to fit 
her fighting services for 
every form of modern war- 
fare. Our pictures deal 
with the SOlst Parachute 
Battalion (various details 
of whose training appeared 
in our issue of February 22), 
and it is a noteworthy point 
that all these men must have 
seen at least one year’s ser- 
vice in the Army before they 
can volunteer for this par- 
ticular branch of activi 
Actual jumping begins from 
an altitude of about 3000 ft., 
and this height is narrowed 
until the soldier is leap- 
ing only 300ft. Like that 
of our own _ paratroops 
the training is_ rigorous. 
So far, Germany has made 
most use of air-borne troops, 
but the last word in this 
type of warfare has yet to 
be spoken, 
OUR PICTURE ON THE LEFT 
SHOWS PARATROOPS AWAIT- 
ING THE ORDER TO JUMP 
FROM A HEIGHT OF 1200 FT 
THEY ARE ALL TROOPS OF 
THE 5O01ST PARACHUTE 
BATTALION. THE MAXIMUM 
AGE IN THE BATTALION, 
WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 
TWO OFFICERS, IS THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS. ON THE RIGHT 
IS A PICTURE OF LIEUT. 
L. N. MCALISTER, ASSISTANT 
\DJ UTANT OF THE BATTALION, 
IN JUMPING GEAR. 
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HOW A TANK IS CONTROLLED; DETAILS OF THE BREN-GUN CARRIER. 


START $ MADE BY GOING 
7 GEAR. THE PRAC 
bie A TANK IS STEERED g 
BY TWO LEVERS 
CONTROLLING THE 





INSIDE THE FIGHTING CHAMBER OF A TANK: 


The majority of tanks have a gear-box similar to that of.the average car. The 
method of starting is also the same, and the gear-lever moved into higher gears 
as the tank gains momentum. The steering, however, of these tracked vehicles 
is entirely different from the wheel-operated steering of an automobile. In the 
case of the tank, alterations in direction are achieved by varying the pace of the 
two tracks; if both the tracks are revolving at the same speed, the tank goes 
straight forward, but should one track be slowed down, then the tank will turn. 
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od 


LEFT DRIVING 
SPROCKET 


Drawn BY OUR SpecraAL Artist G. H. Davis, with Orrictat Co-oPpERATION. 


Bo 

1. HYDRAULIC TRAVERSING CONTROL. 

2. CONTROL FOR CHANGING TRAVERSING 
GEAR FROM POWER TO HAND. 

3. HAND TRAVERSING GEAR. 

4. GUNNER'S BROW PAD OVER SIGHT. 

5 & 54. SHOULDER ANO UNDER-ARM 
PIECE FOR ELEVATING AND DEPRESSING 
6. 2 POR. GUN. GUN. 
7. COUNTER WEIGHT. 

8. SPENT SHELL-CASE BAG 
9. GUNNER) j 
10, LOADER, 








EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS SHOWING IN DETAIL METHODS OF CONTROL. 


The control is provided by two levers, and our illustration shows how, by pulling 
back a lever, either track may be slowed; the other track, still revolving at normal 
speed, will then swing the tank round in practically its own length. A skilled 
driver, by easing back his levers as required, can steer his vehicle round. slight 
bends, or correct its course over rough ground, as deftly as a car-driver can 
control his vehicle on the road. As all the power is on one track, in a turn 
the engine is always accelerated. 


ORIVER. 


STEERING 


(TRACK-CONTROL) ua 
& » ” < 


DRIVER'S © 
SEAT-RLAISING 
——AND_LOWERING LEVER, 


\ Se 
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PETROL MOTOR. 
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THE CARDEN-VICKERS BREN-GUN CARRIER: A SECTIONAL DRAWING SHOWING CREW POSITIONS, LAY-OUT, AND EQUIPMENT. 


The Carden-Vickers, as its name implies, was designed to carry this light and 
ficient machine-gun, which is now the standard light machine-gun of the British 
Army. Vast numbers of these handy little vehicles are in use. Egqch infantry 
battalion is equipped with fifty-two of these guns, two of which are carried in each 
Bren-gun carrier. The vehicle is capable of travelling about forty miles an hour 
on the road, and has quite a remarkable turn of speed over plough. The motive 


power is an eight-cylinder ‘‘ V’’-type petrol engine, driving through a gear-box 
with a single-plate clutch to a spur-geared rear driving-axle, and pia two sprockets, 
conveys the power to the tracks. This machine, unlike the ordinary tank, has 
wheel-steering, and is comparatively simple to drive when turns have been 
mastered. In addition to the crew of three or four men, the guns and ammunition, 
these vehicles carry a full set of tools, fire extinguishers, and other equipment. 
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“THE SOCIAL 


T is a pity that the word “Science "’ has come to 
have So limited an application. Originally, it 
meant but ‘‘ knowledge’; but to-day its meaning is 


Pip ee? OS 
RELATIONS OF SCIENCE”’: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
made the first model of a system of research some 


of whose features will inevitably be adopted elsewhere.” 
In his introductory notes, written before the 


CHESS 


- 






By J. G. CROWTHER.* 


convenient moment of reference. 


In that year Japan 
annexed Manchukuo, by the craven acquiescence of 
the English, and in spite of the admirable stand of 


restricted ; “science ’’ refers only to things dis- war, Mr. Crowther writes: ‘“‘ While it is impossible Mr. Stimson. After Manchukuo came Abyssinia, Spain,” 
coverable in laboratories or observatories, by the to fix any moment as the definite beginning of the Every sentence in that dogmatic paragraph offers 
geologist’s pick or through the botanist’s lens. The present terrestrial rot, the arbitrary date of 1931 is a opportunities for argument. It would be possible 


“e 


scientists ” (I refer only to that section 
of them which is represented by the author 
of this book) grumble and. grumble because 
the rest of us won’t take any notice of them. 
There are various reasons for this detached 
attitude on the part of the non-scientific 
public. 

One reason is that the field of knowledge 
is NOw so vast, and the known minutiz in 
each section of it so multitudinous, that it 
is impossible for the ordinary man to keep 
in touch with the latest developments. 
Mr. PepyS waS a Member of the Royal 
Society, and I think (subject to correction) 
that Charles II. (rather appropriately) 
founded a Chair of Anatomy under its zgis. 

Neither of them would be admitted now. 
I once said to the editor of a scientific 
journal: “‘ I read your paper through every 
week but I can understand only about 
one-tenth of it.” The reply was: ‘“‘ My 
dear fellow, we are both in the same boat.” 
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to turn Mr. Crowther topsy-turvy whenever 
he generalises about life. But his book 
is delightful reading because it is what 
he obstinately refuses it to be: namely, 
a history of scientific discovery, or, merely, 
discovery. His theories are occasionally 
obtruded : 
aristocrats for having a great deal of brains, 
and playing about with pure mathematics 
(concerning which an eminent Cambridge 
man said that he liked it “ because it was 
no damned use to anybody ’’), not realising 
that if he were a comfortably situated Earl, 
with a good library and a racing stable, he 
really could not be bothered to invent a Zip- 
Fastener. But all that doesn’t matter. He has 
collected so many facts from so many ages, 
and with such enthusiasm, that one could, 
as the saying goes, read his book backwards. 

I take the “ sortes’’; in other words, 
having read his enormous book through, 
which treats of all kinds of people from 
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ENTITLED ‘“‘ BRITISH AIR FORCES ’’—A WORTHY COMPANION TO OUR ENORMOUSLY SUCCESSFUL BOOK “ BRITISH WARSHIPS. 
“British Air Forces” contains forty large Pages each measuring 19 in. by 12} in., with beautiful “ Defiant,” “ Blenheim,” “‘ Wellington,” and “ Whitley,” also drawings explaining machine-guns 
photogravure reproductions of all types of the aircraft now in use with the Royal Air Force and the and shell-guns, torpedoes from th: air, and aerial photography. Drawings by Captain Bryan 
Fleet Air Arm, xcept those om the Secret List. The chief types of American aeroplanes chosen for | de Grineau include “A ‘Whitley’ Bombing-Up” and “An Operations Room of the Fighter 
use with Our Air Forces are also included. Aircraft used by the Fighter Command, the Bomber Command.” In addition there is a four-page panorama drawing showing the air might of Creat 
Commmand, the Coastal Command, Training Command, the Fleet Air Arm, Army Co-operation, and for Britain. A much reduced facsimile of this panorama, showing sixty-four types of aircraft, Is 
use overseas ale all represented. An added interest is given by the inclusion of four pages of reproduced above. ‘British Air Forces” is bound in a dark-blue imitation leather ver, size 
photographs of the chief fighters amd bombers employed by Germany and Italy. Paintings by 19 in. by 124 in. The price is three shillings and sixpence, plus 6d. postage (inland or abroad). 


Captain C. E. Turner include the “ ‘Wellington’ taking off for Action,” the “ ‘Hampden’ in Action,” and | New Oxford Street, 


, Copies are obtainable from the Publisher, “The Illustrated London News,” 1, 
the “**Skua’ in Action. Informative diagrams by Mr. G. H. Davis include the “ Spitfire’ “ Hurricane,” 


London, W.C.1, or from booksellers and newsagents. 
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SAFE IN PORT: HEROES OF THE GREEK REARGUARD ACTION. 











THEIR SPIRIT UNIMPAIRED, BRITISH AND EMPIRE TROOPS SAFELY LANDED AFTER THEIR EVACUATION FROM GREECE. 


Reembarkation had to take place from open beaches against continual enemy 
Messure on land and heavy and repeated attacks from the air.’ Thus did the 
official communiqué describe in concise words one of the many and grave hazards 
‘landing between the Empire and British forces and escape from capture or death 
after fighting a rearguard action which will for ever remain historical. With the 
‘lapse of the Greek left wing, the Allied line, pivoting on Mount Olympus, was 
Mmediately imperilled, as described by Captain Falls in his article, and gone was 
ie original hope to fall back to a short, intact line between the mountains. German 
Panter divisions were thrusting southward, endangering the rear of the still fighting 


forces, and it was at this crucial juncture that the Government of Greece requested 
that the Empire contingent that had been sent to their help should be withdrawn. 
At this time the Empire troops were in close contact with the enemy on the 
Thermopylae position. From there—as at Dunkirk—it was a question of fight and 
fall back, fall back and fight. Facing tremendous odds on land, attacked without 
ceasing from the air, but fighting all the time with indomitable courage, our troops 
reached the sea and the ships of the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. Epics of 
courage were performed. Our picture shows some of the 80 per cent., after landing 
from the boats which brought them from Greece. (British Official Photograph.) 
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HEN I wrote last week it 

was not possible to estimate 
what proportion of the Imperial 
Expeditionary Force in Greece 
could be saved from the grip of 
the Germans. I therefore touched 
briefly upon some of the broad 
features of the campaign and its 
obvious lessons. Now we know 


the result of the evacuation, and some of the mes- 
sages from special correspondents—which are among 
the best produced by this war up to date—have 


thrown fresh light upon the main course 
of events. The rescue of forces number- 
ing approximately 43,000, with their arms 
and light equipment, is a feat in some 
respects still more remarkable than the 
withdrawal from Dunkirk. The defeat of 
the gallant Greek Army is, on the other 
hand, a ghastly tragedy, all the more so- 
because it was due in large measure to 
events outside the controi of our allies. 
The loss of all, or practically all, our 
heavier equipment is serious, because we 
are not so rich in material that we can 
easily afford it. There, .f nowhere else, 
the tale is an exact repetition of that of 
Dunkirk. Time could have been found 
to save a fair proportion of this equip- 
ment in both cases, but without port 
facilities—in this case because Pireus 
was put out of action by German 
bombing—there was no means of taking 
it off. Local British leadership seems to 
have been good, and the fighting qualities 
of the troops shine more brightly as 
we learn more of the details. 

It is now fully confirmed that the 
little Greek Army east of the Vardar, 
only three divisions strong, successfully 
repulsed the series of German thrusts 
from Bulgaria. Even in the Rupel Pass, 
where parachutists were dropped behind 
the lines, these German troops were 
mopped up and the front was main- 
tained. It had never been the intention 
of the Greek Commander-in-Chief, General 
Papagos, to prolong this resistance in 
Eastern Macedonia and Thrace indefinitely. 
If the pressure became too severe the 
force was to be withdrawn behind the 
main line under cover of the devoted 
garrisons of the forts, and all territory 
east of the Vardar, including the city of 
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THE WITHDRAWAL FROM GREECE. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


infantry, 


being cut off, but otherwise was not a serious disaster, 
because, as I have pointed out, the possible loss of 
territory had been foreseen, and even as it was, some 








THE WAR IN GREECE: A MAP SHOWING THE SUCCESSIVE LINES OF STRATEGIC RETREAT 
OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES, AS NECESSITATED BY THE COLLAPSE OF YUGOSLAVIA AND 
THE SUBSEQUENT DESTRUCTION OF THE HEROIC GREEK ARMIES. 


The map above outlines the brilliant series of strategic retreats by the Imperial Expeditionary Force 
during the Battle of Greece from April 5 to the final evacuation from various southern ports on 
April 25 and following days, as defined by cur military correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls. On 
April 8, as the enemy forced his way along the Strumica Valley and came down into the Vardar 
Valley (and also through Yugoslavia), General MacKay, the Australian Divisional Commander, for 
two days gallantly held the left wing, but retreat was necessary. The second line (April 11-14) 
stretched from Mt. Olympus, along the Vistritza River and on the heights, west of Kozani, where 
heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy. Immense pounding of the Greeks on our left compelled 
a third retreat from Olympus, stretching to Karditsa and Kalabaka, the railhead from Athens. 
The collapse of the Greek Army, enabling the enemy to cross the Pindus, forced the line back to 
Thermopyle across to the Gulf of Corinth, the B.E.F. fighting alone. From thence, rearguard 
actions proceeded from Khalkis to the Gulf, where 43,000 men were transhipped at various ports. 


(Copyright Map, “ Datly Telegraph.’’) 
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THE BEACH OF HAGHIOS ANDREAS, SOUTH OF ERYTHRAI, ON THE EAST COAST OF ATTICA, MOVEMVASIA, A TINY AND ANCIENT PORT 
ONE OF THE SMALL AREAS WHERE BRITISH TROOPS WERE TAKEN OFF TO CRETE. PELOPONNESUS. TO REACH THESE PORTS TROOPS 

Salonika, was to be abandoned. — — ' - . 

West of the river the main line was ae i 

held by a small army under the ee 

command of General Wilson, con- 

sisting of the Anzac Corps, the 


armoured brigade—we had been told 
to call it an ‘‘ armoured force,’’ but 
it has already been stated on the 
radio that it was only a brigade— 
and a Greek corps of two divisions. 
This line was roughly from the Gulf 
of Salonika at Katerini, through 
Verria and Edessa to the Yugoslav 
frontier. The rest. of the Greek 
Army was in Albania. This plan 
was upset by the collapse of Yugo- 
slav resistance. The dispositions of 
the former Government had left 
the country very inadequately de- 
fended along the Bulgarian frontier, 
and, as I have pointed out here more 
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than once, that was where the real 
danger lay. As a result, on April 8 
the Germans forced their way up 


the Strumica Valley, came through the low passes 
into the Vardar Plain, and penetrated to Salonika. 
in the three gallant Greek 
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ANOTHER SMALL 


““EMBARKATION PORT,” USED FOR EVACUATION : 


of the Greek troops got away. But something much 
more serious happened. Simultaneously, the Ger- 
mans broke through to Veles and Skoplje, and it 
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cratered the roads. By the zoth the Empire forces 
were installed in the Thermopyle Line, their right 
on the sea, their left, I take it, on the Gulf of Corinth. 
Demolitions checked the pursuit even after the enemy 
had passed through our rearguard positions, and it 
does not appear that there was any serious attack on 
the Thermopyle Line. But west of the Pindus the 
enemy was sweeping down to the Gulf of Corinth by 
the road through Arta, and Greek resistance was to 
,l| intents and purposes at an end. 

On April 21, in fact, the Greek Government issued 
its already famous and generous message advising 
the withdrawal of our forces. This message, it may 
be said, represented the sentiments of the nation at 
large as well as those of its Government. There 
were no reproaches from this wonderful people, who 
bade our troops farewell with the kindliest of good 
wishes, and often urged them not to dally too long 
at the risk of capture. Where in history shall we find 


combine’i such tenacity of purpose, such purity of 
motives and such generous and gallant hearts? On 
the 22nc a New Zealand brigade was withdrawn to a 
position in the pass south of Erythrai to cover the 





When news began to trickle in that large numbers 
of the force had been rescued, some people said to me 
that though there would be widespread relief, the 
public was not in a mood for the rejoicing which 
followed the evacuation from Dunkirk. There was 
some truth in the comment. We are tired of evacu- 
ations, however successful, and certainly three are 
sufficient for one war—indeed, there have been four 
if we include the small affair in British Somaliland. 
On the other hand, the accounts which have been 
given of the bearing and fighting qualities of the 
troops, and the fashion in which they stood up to odds, 
have undoubtedly given rise to sober satisfaction and 
encouragement. In Australia and New Zealand par- 
ticularly, the removal of the dread of a terrible disaster, 
which would have cut like a sickle through the young 
manhood of these not over-populous nations, has 
brought immense relief. We can take it that when 
we can meet the Germans on an equality, including 
tanks and aircraft, we shall have nothing to fear 
from them. All the same, it would be a mistake to 
under-estimate the magnitude of the enemy’s achieve- 
ment in this campaign. I still maintain that it is a 








twenty months of war we have still not attained this 
modest strength in the Middle East. And yet the 
Middle East has not, I take it, been ungenerously 
treated in proportion to our total resources, though [ 
have a feeling that it might have been made a little 
stronger in the air. But, it may be said, this is the 
turning-point ; we really are rapidly overhauling the 
enemy now. Are we sure that we are overhauling 
him rapidly enough, especially in the matter of tanks ? 
I think that those who read the speeches of Mr. Menzies 
will realise that he at least is not entirely assured on 
this point. Personally, I should like to see the 
Ministries of Supply and of Aircraft Production placed 
under one head, to ensure thorough co-ordination and 
avoid overlapping and competition, though I confess 
I do not see the man in the present Government, 
which is not as strong as it ought to be and has just 
surrendered two of the best of its younger members, 
in Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and Mr. Ronald Cross, 
to the Dominions. 

Then there is the question of quality. I assume 
that there is no doubt about the answer as regards 
the air, but it was disquieting that our highly 
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THE AXIS URGENT NEED FOR OIL 


OF THE PERSIAN GULF, WITH BASRA, IN 


revealed an unexpected deterioration 

Later, after Raschid Ali had broadcast a declaration that the Government of 
‘o the Anglo-lraqi Treaty, an inspired statement was issued in London to the effect that it was 
“satisfactory.” But the landing of British troops on May 

to a sudde 

withdrawal of the rest of the force. On the 25th 

the last of the troops holding the Thermopyle Line 

passed through to the beaches of Attica and the 

Peloponnese to be embarked. The enemy used para- 

chute troops with some effect at this stage, and our 

embarkation plans had to be modified, but the Navy 

tose to the occasion in its usual manner. I am con- 

vinced that special orders had been issued to the 

German “Army concerned that this time there was to 


eno esc. pe and that our force was to be destroyed. 


That it was not, that so large a proportion evaded the 
temy’s grip, was due to courage and skill, to the 
seat worl: of the Mediterranean Fleet, to the demo- 
itions whch constantly checked the pursuit, and to 
the mauli:.¢ administered to it whenever it succeeded 
coming to close quarters. In fact, it seems prob- 
able that esistance could have been greatly prolonged 
~both by the Greeks and by ourselves—on the Olym- 
pus Line .ad more fighter support been forthcoming. 
It was th bombing which finally broke Greek resis- 
‘ance, an’ they had not even anti-aircraft artillery 
‘0 oppose it. The R.A.F. fought as stoutly as ever, 
but it co. 1 not go on fighting without airfields. In 
‘ome casc. invaluable work was done by aircraft in 
keeping oi the German bombers as the ships got away, 


but I imavine that in many instances these aircraft 
belonged the Fleet Air Arm. 





AND THE WAR EXTENSION TO IRAQ: A 


PROXIMITY TO THE 


At the beginning of April the sudden seizure of power by the Iraqi pro-Axis politician, Raschid Ali, the 
in Iraqi-British relations, which had hitherto been unsuspected. 


1, under the terms of the Treaty, led 
attack by Iraqi troops, wbo opened fire on the British at Habbaniyeh. On May 5, | 
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(Copyright Map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


physical impossibility for tank columns to penetrate 
mountain passes blocked by demolitions more speedily 
than the Germans did here. Their administrative 
arrangements must have been of a very high order, 
and had not the circumstances made the employment 
of parachute troops in larger numbers extremely 
difficult, we might not have come out of the affair 
nearly so well. While, therefore, we are entitled to 
congratulate ourselves on a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, we must also pay careful attention to our 
deficiencies. 

Not enough tanks, not enough aircraft! That is 
the story, and it is one which we have heard before. 
If we had disposed of three times as many fighters— 
and that would not have been a great number—our 
airfields might not have been rendered untenable. 
If we had disposed of three times as many tanks, say 
a division and a half—and that would have been 
only half the German strength—and they had been 
adequately supported by aircraft, there might have 
been opportunities for successful counter-attacks in 
the Monastir Gap, in the flats west of the Vardar, 
and in the plain of Thessaly. If at the same time 
we could have put into the field in Libya three times 
as many tanks—still far less than the Germans and 
Italians possessed—we should probably have repulsed 
the enemy’s offensive and saved Cyrenaica. After 





PIPE-LINES FROM MOSUL 
THREATENED BY THE 


R.A.F. bombed and machine-gunned and occupied the airport, dock area, 
at Basra, and the aerodrome near Baghdad, where twenty-five aeroplanes were put out of action. 
Raschid Ali claimed that he had stopped the flow of oil through the pipe-line to Haifa. 
urgency for oil is shown not only in the case of this Iraqi Quisling, but by the penetration of over 
6000 “ tourists”’ into Iran, which yields 11 million tons a year, against Iraq’s 4 million tons, and is 
the world’s fourth largest producer. 




























































































TO TRIPOLI AND HAIFA, 
PRO-AXIS UPRISING IN IRAQ. 


ALSO THE HEAD 


and power-station 


The Axis 


The Iran oil-wells lie in proximity to the Persian Gulf. 


experienced, well-trained and gallant tank force should 
have been overrun south of Benghazi by a hostile 
force not markedly superior in strength. That repre- 
sents a reverse which we cannot afford and which is 
discouraging to the personnel. Unless we are abso- 
lutely assured of the quality of our tanks of all grades, 
it would be better to face some retracing of steps in 
design and production, maddening as would be the 
delay, rather than turn out masses of an inferior 
article. It is not merely a question of the second-best 
finding itself at a disadvantage when matched with 
the best in battle. There is also the consideration 
that the second-best breaks down sooner than the 
best, and in tank warfare the casualties from track. 
bearing, and engine trouble are sometimes heavier 
than those of battle. Doubtless they are temporary 
casualties only, but frequently it is the temporary 
casualty which counts, because the time factor is 
insistent and all may depend upon the numbers 
which can be put into action on one particular day. 
It may happen that a tank which is in the 
workshop on the day of battle has completely 
failed to justify the’ cost and labour of its con- 
struction. The leadership and the fighting quality, 
and to a large extent the training, are there. 
The need is still for equipment; the call is still 
to the factories. 
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HABBANIYEH, THE R.A.F. BASE WHICH WAS SUDDENLY SHELLED BY 
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IRAQI ARTILLERY ON MAY 2. A VIEW FROM LAKE 
HABBANIYEH, WHERE THE SEAPORT IS SITUATE. 














THE INFANT KING FEISAL Il. OF IRAQ, 
AGED SIX, WITH HIS UNCLE, THE REGENT 
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HABBANIYEH ON THE EUPHRATES, 60 MILES SOUTH- 
BAGHDAD. ALTHOUGH SHELLED, 

WAS DONE BY 


LITTLE 


DAMAGE Z 
IRAQI ARTILLERY. 
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EMIK ABDUL ILAH. 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF HABBANIYEH, 
REST HOUSE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


THE FOCUS OF IRAQI ATTACKS, SHOWING 


ON THE EDGE OF LAKE AL HABBANIYEH. 


RASCHID ALI GAILANI, A FORMER 


z PREMIER AND PpRO-AXIS” POLITICIAN, 
‘ WHO SEIZED POWER ON APRIL 3. 
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BASRA’S FINE AIRPORT, ON THE PERSIAN GULF, 











CONTROLLED BY BRITISH FORCES. THE PRINCIPAL 
IRAQ IT 
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MILITARY AND R.A.F. 


IS A BUSY PORT WITH A POPULATION OF NEARLY 75,000. 


(Topical.) 


WITH THE PORT DOWNSTREAM 
BASE IN 


R.A.F. HYDROPLANES ON THE 
OF IRAQ. AT MOASAR RASCHID 


TIGRIS, AT HINAIDI, 
AERODROME, NEAR By, 
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NEAR BAGHDAD, CAPITAL # 
THE IRAQI AIR FORCE } 








That trouble was brewing in Iraq, with which state a 25-years’ treaty exists, 
dating from 1932, was first realised by seizure of power by Raschid Ali, a pro-Nazi 
politician, on April 2,.who drove out the Regent, Emir Abdul Ilah. On April 6, 
Raschid declared that Iraq would adhere to the Anglo-Iraqi treaty, and on April 21 
British troops arrived at Basra; but when more British troops arrived Raschid, a 


puppet of the Axis, then showed his hand by massing troops and artillery to 


WAS LARGELY DESTROYED. 


threaten Habbaniyeh, the important R.A.F. aerodrome and British b 
being “requested "’ to withdraw them, on May 2, they suddenly o 
At once British forces responded. 
the loss of more than half their "planes, but at the time of writing ap 
positions threatening the oil-pipe line from Mosul to Haifa, at Rutha 

photographs of Habbaniyeh are by courtesy of British Airways. 


the cantonment. 
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IN IRAQ: THE R.A.F. STATION AT HABBANIYEH. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE STATION AT HABBANIYEH, IRAQ, TAKEN FROM THE HIGH GROUND FROM WHICH THE STATION WAS SHELLED ON MAY 2 
BY IRAQI TROOPS WHICH HAD BEEN REINFORCED THE PREVIOUS DAY, BRITISH FORCES BEING OBLIGED TO TAKE THE NECESSARY COUNTER-ACTION. 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE NATIVE CANTONMENT AT HABBANIYEH, WHICH WAS SHELLED BY THE IRAQI TROOPS, SHOWING THE HOUSES BUILT IN EASTERN STYLE WHICH 
ACCOMMODATE THE LARGE NUMBER OF NATIVE WORKMEN EMPLOYED AT THE STATION, WITH THEIR FAMILIES. 


The concentration of Iraqi troops round Habbaniyeh, in Iraq, after the coup d'état 
by which Raschid Ali, supported by certain high Army leaders, seized power by 
force a month ago, led to a clash on May 2, when the troops which had been 
reinforced the previous day opened fire on the’ station cantonment, obliging 
British forces to take the necessary counter-action as described on the facing 
Page. Later news about the operations was contained in a communiqué issued 


from Cairo on May 5, which said that Iraqi artillery posted in the vicinity of 
the aerodrome was rendered comparatively inactive on May 4 by our aircraft. 
‘The garrison at Habbaniyeh is intact,” the communiqué added. The Turkish 
newspaper ‘ Vakit '’ on May 6 said, ‘* The vital interest not only of the British 
but also of Turkey, Syria and Palestine calls for stamping out the war in 
Iraq, because otherwise the flame may spread to these countries.”’ 


Photographs by Charles E. Brown. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE SKY: PICTURES OF BRITAIN’S PARACHuUT 
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Z BRITISH PARATROOPS AT A SECRET R.A.F. STATION WHERE AIRMEN 
ARE TRAIN MEN ARE SEEN ABOUT TO DIVE THROUGH A 
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2 THE EARLIEST TRAINING JUMPS ARE MADE IN SPECIAL HARNESS FRO \ PLATFO 
3 TEN FEET HIGH. THE SCENE IS REMINISCENT OF A GYM) 
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AN ANGLE SHOT OF SOME PARACHUTE TROOPS GROUPED ROUND THE HO! 
IN THE FUSELAGE THROUGH WHICH THEY ARE ABOUT TO JUMP. 
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TYPICAL BRITISH PARATROOPS RECEIVING FINAL ORDERS FROM A QUALIFIED Z THE SECOND STAGE OF TRAINING: PARATROOPS JUMPING FROM A DI FUSELAGE 
INSTRUCTOR (ON LEFT, WITH BADGE) PRIOR TO EMBARKING IN THE AIRCRAFT. THE SPEED OF AN ACTUAL JUMP IS ATTAINED BY SPECIAI 
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Working in close co-operation, the Royal Air Force and the Army have for landed in southern Italy. British parachutists were employ‘ 
some time past been training a force of parachute troops. These are exercises, in which a whole corps was engaged, and on pa 
regularly making practice descents from great and small altitudes, and the our special artist has portrayed a number of them in act 
first official announcement of these troops in action was when some of them page appear photographs of American paratroops in training 
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THATROOPS IN TRAINING AT A SECRET R.A.F. STATION. 
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AN ACTION PICTURE OF THREE TROOP-CARRYING AEROPLANES AT THE MOMENT WHEN PARATROOPS ARE JUMPING. TO BEGIN WITH, JUMPS FROM AIRCRAFT ARE MADE FROM 2 
TWO OR THREE THOUSAND FEET. THE WHITE OBJECT AT THE BOTTOM IS THE CANOPY OF A PARACHUTE ABOUT TO OPEN. 
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THE AIR IS FILLED WITH FALLING PARACHUTISTS DURING A DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT, AND STILL ANOTHER MAN CAN BE SEEN LEAVING THE AEROPLANE. THE DARKER 2 
PARACHUTES ARE THOSE TO WHICH EQUIPMENT CONTAINERS ARE ATTACHED, AND WHICH ARE DROPPED AT THE SAME TIME AS THE MEN. 
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interestir.: comparison with those. shown above. These were taken at a men are flown to a considerable height for their initial descents: later, as the 
*cret R A.F. station, ‘‘ somewhere in Britain,’ where our own airborne troops parachutist becomes proficient, the height is decreased. So as to make it quickly 
fe undergoing a‘ rigorous training. While the first indoor practice jumps identifiable on landing, the equipment, which is dropped at the same time as 
fe made from a ten-foot platform, once it comes to ‘‘ the real thing” the the men, is borne by parachutes of a different colour. (British Official Photographs.) 
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A WESTLAND “LYSANDER” DIVES TO ATTACK “ENEMY” PARATROOPS: A DRAMATIC MOMENT DURIN P 


The dropping of parachute troops played an important part in the surprise 


] t 
tactics employed by the attacking forces in a four-day mock battle over | 


artist Captain Bryan de Grineau (attached to the defending side 1” "i 
operations), and his drawing illustrates an incident during the final day 
the exercises, from the point of view of the ‘* Lysander’s”’ pilot 
aeroplane is going into a dive to deliver from the air an unexpected atta 
on the air-borne troops of the “‘enemy.” To the right of the picture 4 


hundreds of miles of Southern England which ended recently, and in which 
40,000 of Britain’s most highly-trained troops took part. Acting as an air- 
gunner in a Westland ‘“‘ Lysander’’ Army Co-operation aircraft was our special 
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"NT ARMY MANCBUVRES, DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WHO TOOK THE PART OF AN AIR-GUNNER. 


n Paratroops who have just been dropped from a large, twin-engined mono- 


™ together with arms and equipment, but the ‘‘ Lysander" is moving 
i igh speed towards the earthward-drifting ‘‘ enemy," and the pilot’s thumb 
ttady on the forward fire control—on top of the ‘“‘ joy-stick.”” The 
‘ers control the Browning machine-guns. Seated in the cockpit the pilot 


has immediately in front of him the instrument-board, and above this the 
gun-sights. Te his left are the switches for releasing bombs, either singly or 
in sticks; on the right are the wireless instruments and a switch for attracting 
the attention of the gunner who, seated facing the tail of the aeroplane, has 
charge of a double-bartelled Browning machine-gun. 
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TORPEDOED IN MID-ATLANTIC: THE LAST.MOMENTS OF THE “RAJPUTANA.” 
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BOWS UPWARD, ABOUT TO TAKE HER FINAL PLUNGE: THE 16,644-TON ARMED MERCHANT-CRUISER “RAJPUTANA’”’ (CAPTAIN F. H. TAYLOR, D.S.C., R.N.) SINKING 
IN MID-ATLANTIC AFTER BEING ATTACKED TWICE BY A U-BOAT. THE FORMER P. AND 0. LINER REMAINED AFLOAT FOR FOUR HOURS AFTER BEING FIRST HIT 


—slaggaee 


A LIFEBOAT STANDING AWAY FROM THE DOOMED VESSEL. TO THE LEFT OF THE LIFEBOAT IS A RAFT, TO WHICH OTHER SURVIVORS ARE CLINGING. A “SUNDERLAND” FLYING-BOA 
DIRECTED SHIPS TO THE RESCUE, AND THE SURVIVORS WERE PICKED UP BY DESTROYERS AFTER THREE TO SIX HOURS. 


‘The coolness of our men leaving the ship was one of the most amazing things | engines were submerged in ten minutes. At a certain depth, however, the 

I have ever seen. There wasn’t a single man with anything but a normal expres- | stopped sinking, and there seemed some hope of getting her back to port, 
sion on his face.’ The words are those of Commander Paul Cross, a senior two hours later the submarine attacked again. The ship being struck by ano! 
Canadian officer and a survivor from the armed merchant-cruiser ‘‘ Rajputana,” | torpedo on the starboard side, the order was given to abandon ship, 
sunk recently while on patrol duty in the North Atlantic. The first torpedo *Rajputana’’ went down an hour and a-half after the second attack. 
struck the ship at 5.52 a.m., penetrating to the engine-room and extinguishing | survivors were sighted by a ‘‘ Sunderland”’ flying-boat, which directed war 
the ship’s lights. The ‘‘ Rajputana”’ listed to port at an angle of 15 deg., and her to the rescue. (Associated Press Photographs.) 
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A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAVY: 
THE “ ARTIGLIERE’S” SPECTACULAR END. 


THE O0-TON ITALIAN 
BEING HIT BY H.M.S. 
GUNFIRE 

HE iest news of the 

des ruction of the 
1620-ton ‘talian destroyer 


" Artigliere "' by the Royal 
Navy was contained in an 
Admiralty communiqué on 
October 14 last, which 
said that H.M.S. ** Ajax ”’ 


made contact with three 
Italian jestroyers at 
2.30 a.m on October 12. 

Ajax said the com- 
muniqué, ‘at onceengaged, 
and tw f the Italian 


destroyers were sunk out- 
right. rtly afterwards 
‘Ajax ' sighted an enemy 
force comprising one heavy 
cruiser and four destroyers. 
‘Ajax’ again engaged, 
and succeeded in damaging 
ne of these, the remainder 





escaping the darkness. 
At this moment H.M.S. 
York ame up in 
support, but there was 
no continuation of the 
I owing to the 
At dawn of the 
lay, however, 
the Fleet Air 
i the damaged 
enemy troyer being 
towed by another Italian 
d which had come 
1¢, but which 


tow as soon 








ax "’ arrived 

one, making 

peed towards 

Sicily wu cover of a 
ke ’ It was 
then ascertained that the 


royer was the 
of the latest 
in destroyers. 
now sud- 
1,whereupon 
the * Artig- 
ce began to 
half an hour 
to them to 











f her. The 
enemy vy was then, in 
the nal words of 
the cor jué, ** sunk 
by gunf after which 
H.M.S. k"’ dropped 
rafts to plement the 
boats ar ts from the 
sunken royer, and 
broadcas essage giving 
the Pp of the 

remai survivors. 
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IERE” (PORT-SIDE VIEW) IS SEEN ABOVE AFTER 


AT DAWN THE FOLLOWING DAY. 
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PEOPLE AND WAR EVENTS: POLISH 4a GOVERNMENT CHANGES AND POSTS. 
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LORD AITCHISON, P.C., K.C. U-BOAT COMMDR. PRIEN. 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland Best-known of the U-boat 
since 1933 ; died at Edinbureh commanders, said not to have 
on May 2, aged fifty-three. been heard of since April 13. 
Before his elevation to the Took his boat into Scapa Flow 
Bench in 1933 had been Lord in September 1939 and_tor- 
Advocate for four years. pedoed H.M.S. “ Royal =, 4 
Labour M.P. for Kilmarnock, The two other U-boat “‘ 
1929-31, and National Labour Otto Kretchmer and Captain 
Member, 1931-33. Schepke, were accounted for. 
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CORPORAL DU FRETAY, WHO FLEW TO ENGLA 
OCCUPIED FRANCE, BEING DECORATED WITH Th 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY ON MAY 3 OF THE POLISH 
CONSTITUTION : PRESIDENT RACZKIEWICZ LEAVING WEST- 
MINSTER CATHEDRAL WITH THE POLISH AMBASSADOR. MR. RAMSAY MUIR, LITT.D 


MISS ETHEL MAYNE. EMPIRE MEDAL. 

The Polish Colony in London celebrated their National Day on May 3. : Professor of Modern History in Well-known short-story writer. By building at night his own small aeroplane and ou 
with a High Mass, sung by the Polish Army Choir, at Westminster : the University of Manchester, novelist and translator. Died day, Corporal Maurice du Fretay, now a member cf the 

Cathedral, which was attended by the President of Poland and members : 1913-21; died on May 4, aged April 30. Daughter of the late Air Force, escaped to England. He is seen here being de 
of the Polish Cabinet and National Council. Mr. Churchill broadcast sixty-three. Was President of Mr. Charles E. B. Mayne, of the British Empire Medal (Military Division) by Air Mar: 

a message to Poles all over the world. | the ~~ a pogo the Royal Irish Constabulary, Pattinson, Chief of the Flying Training Command. 

pen ee ee f from 1933 to . A member and Irish Resident Magistracy, pss sssssspcecsessseecesseeseti ec 
anes ~ promnsnay,, of the Calcutta University Author of important studies on eons a vinta 
“, Mission Commission, 1917. Byron. Contributed for three _# 
% M.P. for Rochdale, 1923-4. years to the “‘ Yellow Book. “a 
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COL. MOORE-BRABAZON, M.C., M.P. LORD BEAVERBROOK. MAJ.-GEN. B. C. FREYBERG, V.C., LL.D. 77 
Appointed Minister of Aircraft Produc- Appointed Minister of State, a new Commander-in-Chief of the New Zealand Appointed British High Commis- Appointed Parliament 

tion in succession to Lerd Beaverbrook, post without precedent in British Expeditionary Force, whose appcintment sioner the ‘Commonwealth of Minister of Transport. 

who becomes Minister of State. Minister political history. Minister of Air- as Commander-in-Chief of the new Allied Minister of Shipping for the Uxbridge Div 

of Transport since 1940. Unionist M.P. craft Production since 1940, and a Force in Crete was announced by ice 1940 and previously Minister since 1929. Was Par 

for Wallasey since i931. Pioneer member of the War Cabinet since M. Tsouderos, the Greek Premier and War Economic Warfare, 1939-40. tary, Minister of Supvl 

motorist and aviator, holding No. 1 August last. Minister of Informa- Minister, in an Order of the Day addressed -P. for Rosendale, Lancashire, previously a Civil Lo : tne A 

certificate granted by Royal Aero Club tion, 1918; received both a on May 5 “to all officers and ranks in since 1931. Parliamentary Secre- miralty, 1937-39, and A ant Govern- 
for pilots. Presidert, R.A.S., 1935 Baronetcy om a Peerage, 1917. Crete.” Aged fifty-one. tary, Board of Trade, 1938-39. ment Whip, 1935-37. Aged forty-eight. 
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MR. CHURCARILL ATTENDS LUNCHEON 


ae arate ager < 
AN AMERICAN AMBULANCE FOR USE OF DUTCH TROOPS IN BRITAIN: (LEFT 
WILHELMINA WITH THE U.S. AMBASSADOR TO THE NETHERLANDS AND ME 


The Prime Minister was present with other members of the Cabinet at a luncheon held at the On May 2 Mrs. Biddle, wife of the American Ambassador to the Netherland _ 
Dorchester on May | to celebrate the completion by Sir Emsley Carr of fifty years as Editor-in-Chief England, presented an ambulance to Queen Wilhelmina for the use of Dutch pareeh aay ; 
of the “News of the World,” when a telegram from the King vag read. Our picture shows (I. to r.): In the picture reproduced above the Queen is seen reading the inscription pute! 01 4 : 
the Lord Mayor (Sir George Wilkinson), Sir Emsley Carr, Major J. Astor, Mr. Winston Churchill, after the presentation ceremony by Mrs. Biddle, who is standing next to we tents (righ me ickly 
and Sir Kingsley Wood, Chanealior of ‘the ee, with Mr. Anthony Biddle, who is also U.S. Ambassador to the Polish and Belgian Gov me 
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YEARS AS EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE “ NEWS OF THE WORLD.” 
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HOW. JUNKERS ’PLANES ARE ADAPTABLE TO CARRYING HEAVY WAR LOADS. 
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UNLOADING FROM A 


JUNKERS “~G-3I FREIGHTER-'PLANE AT WAU (7500FT.), 
NEW GUINEA, A CRATED 


BULL AND COW, WITH WHICH A HERD WAS ESTABLISHED TO 
PROVIDE A MINING CAMP WITH FRESH MILK. 
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, A GERMAN TRANSPORT ’"PLANE UNLOADING AN AERO-ENGINE AT A LANDING GROUND IN 
NORTH AFRICA, FRO“ WHKENCE DAMAGED ENCINES ARE FLOWN TO REPAIR WORKSHOPS—— 
AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE BERLINER ILLUSTRIERTE ZRITUNG, 
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A WINDER SHAPY WEIGHING 6059 LB. (3155KG.), AT LAE, ON THE NEW 
GUINEA SEABOARD, FOR TRANSPORT TO BULOLO., IN NINE MONTHS, JUNKERS 'PLANES 
CARRIED 367,000LB. (12,620 KG.) BETWEEN LAE AND THE GOLDFIELDs, 
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LOADING A SECTION OF a TUBE MILL WEIGHING 53890 LB. (2674 KG.) INTO 


A jJuNKERS “G-31” BREIGHT-’PLANE, FOR CARRIAGE FROM LAE TO BULOLO- 
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Veena ee 
i A COMPLETED DREDGF, THE WHOLE OF WHICH WAS TRANSPORTED BY AIR IN 
SECTIONS, IN OPERATION AT BULOLO, PAPUA. THE 
IN THE BOAT (FOREGROUN D) INDICATE 


DIMINUTIVE FIGURES SIANDING 
ITS IMMENSE SIZE. 
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A tevealing picture of how big loads of heavy war material are capable of being 
carried by German Junkers ‘planes was given in an article published in the ** Intava 
World,” which stated that shortly after the formation, in December 1927, of Guinea 
Kirways, Ltd., for the purposes of developing the rich gold-bearing areas located 
“ high altitudes in north-east New Guinea, the problem arose of transporting steel 
redges, as well as a hydro-electric plant of several thousand horse-power over the 
Mountains. It was found that the dredges could be sectionalised so that the largest 
ow Would not weigh more than 3} tons (3560kg.). The Junkers Company, from 
om two monoplanes had been acquired for operation under a management fee, 
ae adapted their ‘‘G-31"’ three-engined monoplane to provide cargo compart- 
“ents of suitable size, and a large hatch was provided in the roof of the cargo 
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A SECOND DREDGE IN COURSE OF ERECTION At BULOLO PROM SeEcTIONALISED PARTS, 


ALL TRANSPORTED BY alk. UPTO THE OUTBREAK QF WAR, 58,435 TQns OF FPREICUHT 
HAD BEEN CARRIED By GUENEA AIRWAYS, LTD. 
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cabin to alloW loading with a crane. Loading tests were made with each piece in 4 
dummy Compartment. and the best MethodS of Securing it for its flight over the 
mountain worked out, a Necessary calculation, as the Upper tumbler-shafts, weighing 
6950 Ib. (3155Kg.), Were by far the heaviest piece of freight ever put aboard an 
aeroplane up to that time, Loaded over the c@ntre of gtavity of the machine, 
almost directly under the hatch. the weighty dredge parts were secured, anq the 
Junkers ** G-di MOnoplanes daily disappeared behind the towering coastal Fanges 
on the forty minute Right to Bulelo. In un@er am hour the aeroplane had delivered 
a Weight that Would have taken over two hundred native carFiers More than 4 week 
to transport. The tOtal Weight Of machinery and equipment carried was estimated 
at 2400 short tons, °F 2,179,200 ky. (Ftue Photograph® by Conertesy Of tht Intave World.) 
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WAR’S KALEIDOSCOPE: EVENTS IN EUROPE, AFRICA AND AMERICA. 


THE KING GOES “INTO ACTION”: A PICTURE OF KOTOR, THE YUGOSLAV PORT, SCENE OF AN AUDACIOUS ATTEMPT BY A PONTOON BRIDGE THROWN OVER THE | 
HIS MAJESTY FIRING A TOMMY GUN. A BRITISH SUBMARINE TO EMBARK OUR MINISTER TO YUGOSLAVIA. IMPORTANT WATERWAY IN ITALY’S LOST SOM 

During a recent visit to a Southern Command station, his One of the most audacious individual incidents, even of the Navy, was reported The British forces, by a brilliant pi n 
Majesty the King handled a Tommy gun for the firs: time, m an — aaa Re April 30, when Lieut.-Com. P. J. H. Bartlett, east bank of the Juba River cut off the snain Its 

and at once proved his ability as a shot. Firing from the R.N., in H.M. Submarine egent,” entered Kotor at dawn to rescue Mr. and so sealed the fate of Mogadish a 
Ronald Campbell and his staff. An officer went in search, whilst an Italian Somaliland. The troops in our iin ste fen 

j i uth 


shoulder he scored an “outer,” and then scored a “ bull” ; 
shooting from the hip. (Keystone.) Staff Officer was seized as hostage. It stayed there for ten hours. (Central Press.) Many are now serving in Libya, (British Official P/ 


” 


THE FOCKE-WULF “‘ 18g,” THE FIRST AEROPLANE OF ITS TYPE TO BE PUT INTO SERVICE GERMAN TANKS ENTERING BELGRADE, CAPITAL OF THE FALLEN YUGOSIL4 
WITH THE LUPTWAFFE. ALTHOUGH AN OPEN CITY, BELGRADE WAS HEAVILY BOMBFI 


Just received in this country by a roundabout route, our picture shows a Focke-Wulf “ 189,” a machine Our picture (received via New York) of German tanks entering Belgrade in ar 
specially designed for reconnaissance work. Like the American “ Lightning,” which is, however, much smaller, procession was originally flashed from Berlin by radio photograph. The source 
this German ‘plane has two engine nacelles forming part of the framework, and a centre fuselage. The Nazis picture is important, as also is the extreme care which has been taken to show 
claim the machine tc be extremely fast. A crew of three is carried, and the Focke-Wulf “189” is armed of the appalling destruction caused in the city by the Luftwaffe on prec edir 
with machine-guns and cannon. (Associated Press.) A declared open city, Belgrade was the victim of a savage German air attack 


FLIGHT LIEUT. J. G. FLEMING, D.F.C., ONE OF THE “‘ CATALINA FLYING-BOAT, SUCCESSFULLY FLOWN FROM BERMUDA FLYING OFFICER J. J. MEIKLE, THE SECON!) PILOT 


THE TWO CANADIAN PILOTS OF THE “ CATALINA.” DESPITE BROKEN AILERONS, AND DIVED 18,000 FEET OUT OF CONTROL. IN THE EPIC FLIGHT OF THE “CATALINA 
two 


In perfect weather an American “Catalina” flying-boat, on order for the R.A.F., tock off from ailerons were wrenched off. For 15,000 feet the craft continued its crazy dive, wi! . 
Bermuda; on board were six men, including the captain, Flight Lieut. J. G. Fleming, D.F.C., pilots fought desperately to regain control; a few hundred feet above the sea the ‘iy oat S 
and his co-pilot, Flying Officer Meikle, both of them Canadians. All went well for an hour or so, nose came up, and six men’s lives, though still in jeopardy, were momentarily saved. Nex began 
then suddenly the automatic pilot jammed, and the huge machine went into a nose-dive from the struggle to keep the craft on her course, since, without ailerons the control of ar ralt— 
some 18,000 feet. The situation was grave, but worse was to follow; in its headlong dive, both especially one of the ‘‘Catalina’s” size—is practically impossible. Yet this the two pilot hieved 
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THE “NORTH CAROLINA,” AMERICA’S NEW AND MIGHTY BATTLESHIP. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeEctaL Artist G. H. Davis. 








AN IMPRESSION BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST OF THE ‘ NORTH CAROLINA” 


AT SEA. ON THE QUARTER-DECK ARE 
CARRIED TWO CATAPULTS FOR LAUNCHING THE SEAPLANES WHICH 


ARE CARRIED IN THE AFTER SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


HE ‘North Caro- 
lina ’’ belongs tof the 

‘“* Washington" class, 

and was built in the 

New York Navy Yard. 

She was laid down in 

October 1937 and has 

been completed well 

ahead of schedule. Her 

displacement, according 

to ‘Jane's Fighting 

Ships,” is 35,000 tons, 

her length 750 ft. and 

her beam 108 ft. Her 

main armament consists 

of nine 16-in. guns, and 

her-secondary armament 

of twenty S-in. dual-, 

purpose guns with an 

elevation of over 60 degs. 

There are sixteen smaller 

guns. The chief defen- 

sive armament consists 

of plates 16 in. thick. 

An tnusual feature of 

the ‘‘ North Carolina” 

is the fact that her main 

hull is devoid of port- 

holes, so that the in- 

terior of the ship is 

always dependent on 

OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE “ NORTH CAROLINA” MASS ON HER DECK ON THE artificial illumination. 
DAY OF (FR COMMISSIONING. THE OFFICERS ARE SALUTING THE FLAG, WHICH HAS The battleship was com- 
BEEN HOISTED ASTERN. missionedon April9,1941. 


AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF AN UNUSUAL VESSEL. THIS 35,00C0-TON 
BATTLESHIP IS ONE OF A CLASS OF SIX, EACH MOUNTING 
NINE I6-IN. GUNS. 
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THE ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY: U.S. AIRCRAFT, TANKS AND HELMETs, T 


‘“* B-17-C,"” WITH A CREW OF SEVEN TO NINE 
: _— E BOEING “ B-17-C, : 
*” ITISH ANOTHER GROUND VIEW OF TH 20” ENGINES, EACH OF 1200 H.P., WHICH cA 
AIRCRAFT, THE BOEING “B-17-C,” AT A_ BR AND FOUR WRIGHT “CYCLONE R-1820" ENGI (British Official Photograph.) 
z AN ‘ z F Y 4 P , MB-L . ‘ 
A NEW GIANT re po oF 308 MILES AN HOUR, AND A RANGE O CARRY A VERY HEAVY BOMB-LOAI 
s . ‘ h.) 
AERODROME. IT HA (British Official Photograph. 
. O M.P.H. 
2450 MILES AT 22 
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AIR, NEARING COMPLETION. 
| ae wig i | | / j Wi 
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"THE DOUGLAS “B-19,” DREADNOUGHT OF THE 





EDIUM 
ACROSS § 





TONS FROM NEW YORK 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST AEROPLANE, THE “ DOUGLAS B-19’’ BOMBER, BEING RUSHED TO COMPLETION AT THE SANTA MONICA FACTORY. THIS REMARKABLE MACHINE IS CAPABLE 
OF CARRYING A LOAD OF 18 


TO EUROPE AND BACK AGAIN, NON-STOP. (BELOW.) COMPARE THE SIZE OF ONE WHEEL WITH THE TWO MEN 
HE Douglas ‘‘ B-19” bomber, the 
largest aeroplane in the world, 

is being rushed to completion at 
Santa Monica, U.S.A. This levi- 
ithan of the sky represents one 
of the most remarkable feats of 
wttonautical engineering ever 
inown, and its first fight will be 
liken some four years after the 
int designs were put on paper. 
Goncentrating on range and striking 
pwer rather than speed, the de- 
igners of the ‘‘B-19"’ have evolved a 
Machine up to the minute in most 
Mpects, and, in some, beyond it. 
filly loaded, the craft weighs 
tity tons, and is driven by four 
mgines, each generating 2000 h.p. 
With a range of over 7500 miles, 
tie“B-19” will carry a normal crew 
#ten men and a bomb-load of 
Mihteen tons. If equipped as a 
Mop-carrier, the aeroplane could 
my 125 fully armed men. The 
wmplexity of problems created 
Md solved in the construction of 
Ne air giant is remarkable; in 
“signing and building it 9000 
iidividual drawings were required ; 
marly 3,000,000 rivets have gone 
"the construction of the craft ; 
HELMETS “ miles of electrical wiring and 
) WEARIN ‘ of control cables have been 
*stalled, The aeroplane has a 
mum speed of 210 m.p.h., 
Md a cruising speed of 186 m.p.h., 
ames a normal crew of ten, with 
bing accommodation for eight 
td with machine-guns and 
“mon, as well as carrying a huge 
b-load, the “B.19” is a 
"itable Dreadnought of the air 
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OR three 
years in the 
early nineties of last century, I was very familiar with the 
outward aspect of William Wordsworth, whose portrait, 
among those of other emiaent Johnians, adorned the hall 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where every evening 
dons and undergraduates, duly gowned, foregathered to 
dine. Unfortunately, I had not then learned to appreciate 
the delights of biography, being more interested in ideas 
than in people, and in poetry than in poets. Thus I missed 
golden opportunities of discovering the former haunts of 
great men. I did not even enquire whether W: W. had 
occupied rooms in college, and, if so, which; or to seek 
traces of other Cambridge poets—Byron and Tennyson at 
Trinity, Milton at Christ’s, Coleridge at Jesus, or Gray at 
Peterhouse. How often have I since regretted my 
neglect ! 


Wordsworth and Byron, in their courting days, both 
figure prominently in a book animated by enthusiasm for 
places where great writers have lived or sojourned, plied 
their pens, or acquired inspiration, namely, ‘“* DuRHAM 
Company.” By Una Pope-Hennessy (Chatto and Windus ; 
7s. 6d.).. The author has already 
given proof of biographical skill 
on a larger scale in her Life of Agnes 
Strickland, “ The Laird of Abbots- 
ford,” and ‘“‘ Edgar Allan Poe,” 
while her interest in other lands 
and nations appears in “Lenin- 
gtad” and “ Three Englishwomen in 
America.”” The present volume, 
recommended by the Book Society, 
contains charmingly evocative essays 
on episodes of literary life connec- 
ted with Durham County. “ The 
places loved by authors,’ writes 
Dame Una, “ assume for me a special 
lustre analogous to the ‘ glory’ of 
religious art, and I feel strongly 
that what has pertained to the life 
of the mind or spirit must not be 
permitted by indifference to fall out 
of remembrance.” 


The first essay tells the story of 
Byron’s extraordinary courtship and 
Marriage, which took place in 
Annabella Milbanke’s home, Seaham 
House. Its condition acted as a 
spur to Dame Una’s purpose of 
rescuing local history from oblivion 
before it was too late. “‘I found 
myself,” she writes, “face to face 
with the ghost of an eighteenth- 
century villa a ghost-house 
incongruously endowed with a new 
body of brick annexes and open 
wards to fit it for the tubercular 
Patients of a County Sanatorium. 
In a flash I knew what it was 
that needed doing. The literary 
associations of the County of Durham 
Must somehow be preserved, if only 
to lay away in lavender.” 


In the next chaptsr we accom- 
Pany Wordsworth and his sister 
Dorothy, joined later by Coleridge, 
on that visit to a Durham farmstead 
which eventually gave Wordsworth 
a wife and Coleridge, already 
married, a disturbing love-affair. 
Thence we are taken (in 1802) to 
Calais, where William and Dorothy 
arranged a settlement with the 
French girl, Annette Vallon (mother 
of his natural daughter, Caroline, 
now Nearly ten), from whom the 
Napoleonic Wars had parted him 
for years. The meeting was quite 
amicable, especially between Annette 
and Dorothy, and the four of them 
spent summer days in close com- 
panionship, bathing or walking, 
and discussed the future and 
Caroline’s education, but there was no resumption of the 
broken romance. Annette declined an offer to adopt the 
child, and finally saw them off on the boat back to England. 
Wordsworth could now marry with a clear conscience. 
All that phase of his youth, of course, was still veiled in 
Victorian secrecy when I was at Cambridge, and I never 
dreamed of associating such goings-on with the austere 
sage who looked down on me in hall. Nor could I guess 
that it was his Own unofficial daughter who inspired that 
beautiful amd pious sonnet, ‘“‘ Composed upon the Beach 
near Calais.” 


Several of Wordsworth’s sonnets, of course, alluded to 
the conquests of Napoleon, and provide apt analogy to 
recent events in Europe. This in particular— 


Another year !- another deadly blow! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 

And We are left, or shall be left, alone ; 

The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
‘Tis weli |! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought, 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 


MUSEUM: ONE OF THE FEW AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS—AS CONTRASTED 
POSTHUMOUS AND IMAGINARY LIKENESSES—OF LORD NELSON, BY FRANCIS LEMUEL ABBOTT (1760-1803). 


This striking portrait of Nelson, painted shortly after the loss of his right arm at St. Vincent, and while enjoying 
Deputy Governor of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, by Lemuel 


the hospitality of his friend, Captain Locker, R.N., 
Maritime Museum by the 


Abbott, who was a fellow-zuest, has been purchased for presentation to the National 
National Art-Collections Fund from the owners, Mr. A. V. Morris and his sister, who, in accor ance with their original 
on February 26, are contributing the purchase price of £1000 “ towards a special 


Offer in a letter to “ The Times” ‘ , 
Abbott painted several portraits of Nelson, which were much admired in his 


effort against the submarine menace.” 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Dame Una’s remaining essays deal with Robert Surtees 
of Mainsforth, the Durham antiquary ; his more famous 
namesake, Robert Smith Surtees, ‘‘ onlie begetter ’’ of the 
inimitable Jorrocks ; and Scott’s visits to his friend Morritt 
at Rokeby (just over the Durham border on the Yorkshire 
bank of Tees), where he absorbed local colour for his poem 
named after that historic domain. 


No sanatorium for tubercular patients, alas! existed 
to prolong the life of that star-crossed “‘ young English 
poet ’’ commemorated in “ Keats.” By Betty Askwith. 
With Frontispiece (Collins ; 12s. 6d.). There is not much 
that is new to say about Keats, but every succeeding 
generation needs to have the great ones of the past trans- 
lated, so to speak, into its own idiom, and disentangled 
from the voluminous grave-clothes of old-fashioned bio- 
graphies. From this point of view, the new memoir is 
very interesting and satisfactory. Though not entirely 
ignorant about Keats, having been for many years a near 
neighbour of his shade haunting his old home at Hampstead, 
and a fervent devotee of his verse, I find in the book much 





PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND AND PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL MARITIME 


day for their truth to nature. 


that I did not know, or had forgotten. A photograph of 
his grave in Rome, with the famous inscription he composed 
himself, lies before me as I write. 


Probably the only new evidence bearing on the poet’s 
life to emerge of late was the group of letters (published 
a few years ago) exchanged, after he left England for Italy, 
between the woman he loved, Fanny Brawr.e, and his own 
sister, Fanny Keats. They redeem Fanny Brawne from 
undeserved odium, and Miss Askwith gives them their due 
weight, ascribing to her “‘ something of the shrewd, lively, 
humorous intelligence characteristic of Jane Austen’s nicest 
heroifies,” but remarks that she could hardly have opened 
her heart fully to a girl so much younger than herself. On 
another point, too, the biographer favours her influence 
on her tragic lover. ‘‘ Some critics,” we read, “ have 
questioned whether his love for her encouraged or retarded 
the growth of his great genius. Yet surely the question 
answers itself when we see that he wrote all his greatest 
poems in the year after he met her, most of them when he was 
seeing her, every day, living side by side under the same roof.” 


Obviously Miss Askwith is steeped in the poems, and 
she avows her admiration unstintingly, but wisely refrains 


WITH THE 
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from any pales it 
superfluous 

reassessment. ‘It is not within the province of this 
book,”” she says, “to discuss Keats’s poetry from a 
technical point of view.” She has concentrated on hic 
life and character, his domestic affections and his friend- 
ships, and his reactions to the insults which then 
too often passed for criticism. In this matter Byron 
comes out very badly, and one prefers to remember his 
last phase as a fighter for the freedom of Greece. Well 
chosen are the incidental glimpses of other famous con- 
temporaries—among them Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and Haydon. Describing the 
comic incident at Haydon’s “ immortal dinner ” (in 1817), 
when a certain Stamp Comptroller made unfortunate 
remarks to Wordsworth, the author omits to recall that 
Wordsworth was Distributor of Stamps for Westmorland 
from 1813 to 1842. 





















Keats himself emerges as very much of a man brave 
chivalrous, impetuous, convivial on occasion, fond of ‘ 
good story. Once “ he got a black eye thrashing a butcher 
who ill-treated a kitten.’”” He was far from conforming 
to the popular notion of a pale young 
poet. ‘Like Shakespeare, like 
Chaucer,” writes Miss Askwith, “ he 
could see beauty in common things, 
Although he was a ‘ romantic ’ poet, 
he was yet of the racy, earthy 
English stock which produced the 
Elizabethans. He did ‘ live in gusto,’ 
It is this, I think, which makes him 
differ so much from the conventional 
portrait of Adonais. In the 
early part of his life the will to live 
was very predominant. He was 
packed with vitality, instinct with 
life. He was gay, pugnacious and 
rowdy.” This recalls one of the 
weekly articles contributed to The 
Illustrated London News long ago by 
Andrew Lang, whose proofs I had 
to pass. In it he discussed certain 
facts pointing to what he called “a 
rowdy Shakespeare.”’ Rowdy or not, 
“He is with Shakespeare” was the 
verdict pronounced on Keats by that 
prince of critics, Matthew Arnold, 
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The grand cavalcade of British 
bards who have used the English 
tongue, from Chaucer to Yeats and 
T. S. Eliot, is marshalled for review 
in ‘“ THe ENGuisu Poets.” By Lord 
David Cecil. With 12 Colour Plates 
and 13 Black-and-White Illustrations 
(Collins ; 3s. 6d.). This is a volume 
of the series, Britain in Pictures, one 
of three (briefly mentioned on this 
page some weeks ago) published for 
Penns in the Rocks Press and de- 
signed to “‘ illustrate, in print and 
pictures, the life, art, institutions 
and achievements of the British 
people.” It is a large and compre- 
hensive scheme, forming a _ highly 
important contribution to the 
national war effort. For foreign 
readers the books are being issued § 
in translation. They are all remark- 
able for authenticity, beauty of pro- § 
duction, with lavish use of colour 
illustration, and extremely moderate 
price. The other two series are named 
respectively The British Common- 
wealth in Pictures, and The English 
Poets in Pictures. At an inaugural 
luncheon Mr. A. P. Herbert aptly 
described the whole enterprise as 
‘the Order of the British Empire” 
counteracting the vaunted New 
Order of Nazidom. 


MANY EXISTING 


Lord David Cecil’s brilliant outline 
of our poetry is a masterpiece of com- 
pression, sense of proportion, anda 
He has covered the main trends 
survey, with 


Naturally, 


well-informed appreciation. 
and the greater names in a well balanced 
adequate references to many lesser figures 
some omissions were inevitable in so limited a space, and 
there may be differences of view as to relative importance. 
Personally,-I feel that he slightly underrate Pennyson 
and Matthew Arnold, or, rather, overlooks certain elements 
in their work. With the moderns he does not profess to 
deal fully. He mentions a few names, but omits those of 
R. L. Stevenson, William Watson, Flecker, Newbolt, 
Stephen Phillips, Laurence Binyon, and Wilfrid Gibson. 
Some attention might perhaps have been given to a 
strong body of humorous verse-writers, such as basen, 
Barham, Praed, Calverley, J. K- Stephen, W. © Gilbert, 
Owen Seaman and A. P. Herbert. 

Of the series The English Poets in Pictures, ably ore 
with short introductions, by Dorothy Wellesley, the one 
two items to arrive are “ Byron.” With 4 Colour _— 
and 20 Black-and-White Illustrations, and meer 
With 4 Colour Plates and 12 Black-and-W hite —— s, 
(Collins ; 2s. 6d. each). These dainty little books © hore 
tions are ideal for the pocket. The Shelley in 
* Adonais,” the famous elegy on Keats. % 
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IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON IN WARTIME: 
VIVID TOPOLSKI DRAWINGS NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
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itional GENERAL SIKORSKI, POLISH PREMIER AND COMMANDER - IN - CHIEF, 
In the wtH THE BRITISH LIAISON OFFICER, MAJOR VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. “19040: CHRISTMAS IN THE SHELTER ’’—AN UNFORGETTABLE DRAWING IN THE REMARKABLE SERIES OF PICTURES 
to live BY M. FELIKS TOPOLSKI OF LONDON WARTIME SCENES AND OF THE POLISH FORCES IN BRITAIN. 
e was im 


t with 7 i AN exhibition of 
us and [i 3 ; 
of the drawings, car- 
to The toons, and caricatures 
ago by : by M. Feliks Topolski, 
I had % Polish Official War 
certain , 7 Artist, was opened on 
lled “a : April 30 at the galleries 
bel. r ‘ ys > of Messrs. Knoedler 
by that ‘ and Messrs. Colnaghi, 
mold. 15, Old Bond Street, 
p by the Polish Ambas- 
British ; £ . ’ Se sador, Count Raczyn- 
English am ) : ; ski. M. Topolski needs 
ats and a ‘ ' } no introduction to 
Bagi i ; readers of ‘‘ The IIlus- 
» ie : { trated London News,”’ 
trations | who will recall his 
volume drawings of scenes in 
ures, one the life of the Polish 
on. this j Ay ; . me ; Army in Britain, made 
shed for 4 ‘ 7 since the outbreak of 
and de- fim ; te» “mm = war, in his capacity as 
tend 2 | ‘ ' Ph : a Polish Official War 
3ritish ee ; , Seta. Artist, which appeared 
compre- <agesgaattey in our issues of August 
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tothe UEEN ANNE'S GATE DURING THE DAY AIR-RAID, 1941 ”’—ANOTHER DRAWING OF 1940. He is still better 
foreign ; Wp svon IN WARTIME, WHICH IS LIKELY TO PROVE OF PERMANENT VALUE AS A RECORD. known to readers of 
Fe 


ig. issued (Corthened iden. ‘“ CORONATION —A_ SPIRITED PRE-WAR SCENE OF LONDON LIFE, 
remark- ja REVEALING THE ARTIST’S DERIVATION FROM THE SCHOOL OF DAUMIER. 
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ts . ‘ = ee . . Cr - 2 ners or . r - cAY 
TRAFFIC, OCTOBER 1940 . A VIVID PEN-AND-INK IMPRESSION INCORPORATING TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 29TH DECEMBER, 1940 A POIGNANT MEMORIAL OF THE HEAVY 


ply edited, ‘OUNTED POLICEMAN, AN A.R.P. WARDEN CYCLING, AND A BOMB-DISPOSAL MOTOR UNIT. FIRE RAID ON THE CITY OF LONDON WHEN THE GUILDHALL WAS DAMAGED. 
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SHELLEY. @ it “ Sketch,” in which illustrations from his lively hand to the popular weekly not only Daumier, with whom he is oftenest compared, but also Goya, particularly 
H aad ® = as * ” 
Justrations E by Miss Betty Askwith and the Hon. Theodora Benson have appeared ever from “ The Disasters of War,” : 3 sei és Reka pee 
<< of selec mm |” their inception. The present exhibition, which will remain open until May 17, recorded for posterity, in a series of poignant and historic impressions, a opain invade 
: includes am prises admirable examples of his brilliant and caustic impressionistic art, which echoes and overrun by a European dictator a hundred and thirty-six years ago. 


in which. the great Aragonese painter and cartoonist 
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TRENUOUS days are awaiting the gardener: for 
the day of the green-fly, thrips, and leaf-hoppers 
is at hand ; and the gardener knows well the vexation 
of spirit and depletion of pocket which these pests 
will cause him. He is, however, too apt to wage 
ruthless war on aii the insect-tribe he finds in his 
garden. Yet some of these are really among his 
best friends, as he would soon discover if he could 
be persuaded to lengthen his range of vision so as 
to include careful notes on the life-histories of his 
pests, and of their natural enemies, which include 
other insects, as well as birds. 


“GREEN FLY” PEST. 
The lace-wing fly, of which about sixty species are known, more than a 
dozen of them British, is very difficult to find when at rest, but on 
warm summer evenings it flits about, ghostlike, in the twilight. 
Among these “ natural enemies,’’ one of-the most 
important is the lace-wing fly (Chrysopa). The 
adults are sometimes called “ green lace-wings,’’ or 
“* golden-eyes,’’ and sometimes “ stink-flies.’’ About 
sixty species are known, of which more than a dozen 
are British. At a glance they may be distinguished 
by the fact that their large, gauze-like green wings 
are folded so that their upper surfaces are turned 
outwards and upwards, on each side of the body, as 
in Fig. 1. The eye, especially in some of the species, 
looks as if it were made of burnished metal. Hence 
the name “ golden-eyes "’ ; while that of “ stink-flies ”’ 
is bestowed on account of its habit of discharging a 
liquid with a most offensive odour. Should any 
touch the fingers, the smell is most difficult to get 
rid of, in spite of repeated washing. If this odour 
is associated with an unpleasant taste repellent to 
their enemies—probably birds—why are not all the 
species of the genus protected in like manner? But 
they are not. The photograph of the adult shows 
well the delicate, gauze-like texture of the wings, 
relatively of enormous size compared with that of 
the long, slender body, hidden when the wings are 
folded, and the great length of the slender antennz. 
The eggs of insects present an astonishing variety 
in size, shape and surface sculpture, as well as in their 
mode of fixation after extrusion of the body; but 
those of the lace-wings are particularly interesting. 
At the time of laying, the tip of the tail is applied to the 
under-side of a leaf-blade, and at the moment of con- 
tact exudes a sticky substance, which is drawn out, by 
raising the tip of the abdomen, into a long, slender 
stalk, wher, having reached what we may call the 
regulation length, it is capped by the egg. This 
process is repeated perhaps a dozen times, so that 
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FRIENDS AND ENEMIES OF THE GARDENER. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’ ete, 


a cluster is thus formed. This mode of depositing 
the eggs is, I believe, unique. But how did it come 
about, and why ? In some species, a cluster of eggs 
is mounted on the top of a single stalk. 

The larva, from the point of view we are now 
taking, is of even greater interest than the adult; 
and this on account of the part it plays as the 
gardener’s friend in protecting his currants, goose- 
berries, lettuces, apple- and pear-trees against the 
ravages of the Aphide, or “ green-flies ’’ — called, 
sometimes, ‘“dolphins,’” and also “ plant-lice ’’— 
two most curiously inept names! This larva, which 
should be sought for on aphid- 
infested plants, presents some very 
interesting features. To begin with, 
those who are seeking to find it will 
probably fail at first, for it is generally 
disguised by its habit of covering itself 
with the empty skins of aphides, or 
“* green-flies,’’ which it has sucked dry. 
These, with other débris, are held 
in position by means of the hooked 
hairs which cover the upper surface 
of the body. This strange habit has 
often been commented on, yet—and 
this is surprising—no one seems ever 
to have asked how it came into being. 
It is not enough to say that it is 
an “ instinctive habit,’’ for it explains 
nothing. Here is a problem awaiting 
investigation. We can hardly suppose 
that this little ‘‘ ravening wolf ’’ realises 
that, unless it can ‘ camouflage ”’ its 
naked body it will be exposed to 
attack on the part of its enemies! 
It can hardly be likely that its 
disguise is assumed to enable it to 
approach its intended victims un- 
awares! The body itself, when its 
disguise is stripped off, varies greatly 
in its coloration. The ground colour 
is generally white, yellowish, or green, 
with darker markings of red, choco- 
late, or black. Along each side of 
the abdomen runs a series of out- 
standing plates, each bearing a tuft 
of hairs, and there is a dark stripe 
running: down the back. The head, 
when exposed, is seen to be armed 
with a relatively powerful pair of 


sent another puzzle. For they 





3- THE LARVA OF THE LACE-WING FLY, OF EVEN GREATER 
INTEREST THAN THE ADULT. AS THE GARDENER’S FRIEND, 
IT FEEDS ON APHIDES, THRIPS, AND LEAF-HOPPERS, BEING 
GENERALLY DISGUISED BY ITS HABIT OF COVERING 
ITSELF WITH THE EMPTY SKINS OF ‘GREEN FLIES,” 
WHICH IT HAS SUCKED DRY. 
The “ skins,” with other débris, are held in position by means of the 
hooked hairs which cover the upper surface of the body This 
represents a problern for scientists awaiting investigation. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin 








are furnished with a peculiar, stalked, suclone like : 


pad between the claws, known as the ‘“ empodium.” 
whose function is somewhat uncertain. ’ 

In considering the green lace-wings—of the family 
Chrysopide—one should also compare them with the 
nearly-related brown lace-wings, of the family 
Hemerobiide, over twenty species of which are British 


. The two families present, indeed, a close resemblance 


The adults of the latter, however, are of a rather 


sombre hue, and have longer antennz, so that there He 
can be no mistake between the two when seen at 
large. Their eggs, again, differ, for they are not 


PROTECT FRUIT AND GREENSTUFFS. 
At the time of laying the tip of the tail is applied to t! 
of a leaf-blade, at the moment of contact exuding a st 
drawn out into a long, slender stalk capped by the 





borne on long stalks. The larve also differ in some 


degree. In the first place, they are naked. That is] 














































Il. THE BEAUTIFUL, CAUZE-WINGED, GREEN LACE-WING FLY : 2. EGG-CLUSTER (MAGNIFIED) OF THE  LACE-WING FLY] 
(CHRYSOPA FLAVA), ONE OF THE GARDENER’S BEST FRIENDS, jaws, while the antenne are not (CHR¥YSOPA FLAVA) UNIQUE AMONG INSECT EGGS, SEVERAL EGGS 
WHOSE LARV# EAT ENORMOUS NUMBERS OF THE APHIS, OR conspicuously long. [The feet pre- IN SOME SPECIES BEING BORNE ON A SINGLE STALK. THE LARVE§ 


to say, they have no hairs on the body. This, how-§ 


ever, is not true, strange to say, of all the species 
for there is at least one, and there may well be others 
wherein the body produces seven tubular « itgrowths 








along each side, tipped with long hairs. But it lives 
within a large case recalling that of the addis-fly 
larva. It is made up, however, of the empty skins 
of the victyms it has sucked dry—chiefly iphides 
intermixed with débris from many source There 
is, by the way, a curious resemblance between those 
larve of the brown lace-wings which form cases t0™ 
shelter them, and that of a green lace-wing (Chrysopa 
Austria 


pallida) which was hatched in a laboratory 
) abis 
from eggs found on a pine-tree (Pinus 40 


Here, however, the lateral outgrowths of the first 
three segments of the body were very plate- 
° +o+ nd iv 
like flanges, bearing each a pair of long, outstandinp 

were § 


spines. Similar flanges, greatly reduced in size 


a. gale? art 

borne by all the other segments, down to te tal 
, : 8 short 
which terminated in a broad disc bearing a Shor 
va were 


tube. No observations on this remarkable lat 


apparently made. This, with several other rl 7 
from stalked eggs such as those I hav yagi: 
ys alte 


described. The young emerged twelve 


oh eRe 


flowing 
deposition, but took no food till the following § 


spring ! 

By great good fortune, you may discover 
lace-wing resting on a fence, or the under 
leaf in the garden, but its pale-green colorat! 
it almost invisible. On warm summer 
however, they may be seen flitting abou 
like, in the twilight, their eyes glowing 
some internal fire 


ot a 


evenings, 


as 
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ghost- | 
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in some Sa 
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as with On export business) who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might 


1S, how- a . . . . . 
> species He’s miles from anywhere it’s true but he’s only about three feet from the tube. This time the tube is a rucksack 
be others 
itgrowths : _—_ : 
it lives) 4] frame and the frame is made from steel tube because it has to be light as well as strong. ... However far you get 
addis-fly 
pty skins . F d 
ies away from things you can never get very far away from steel tubes—they touch life at ten thousand points. 
ere 
een those 
cases © Manufacturers with production problems can get much help by seeking the advice of the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre 
n Austria 
wx, 4 before they have got too far with their plans. This centre (represent- BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 
, spot BROMFORD TUBE CO LTD 
suze, were) 4 Ing the leading tube mills) can often suggest how things can be made CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 
the tall 
a short 3 b f HOWELL & CO LTD 
larva were , . . , 
va we etter, quicker, cheaper, stronger, lighter, by the use of one or other o i 
already k 
after . ° ° REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 
jays after] the thousands of types of steel tubes. The service is free and confidential. 
Ne THIS TIME BY TALBOT -STEAD TUBE CO LTD 
er a.green 
“ira STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE oF tuse investments 10. BRITANNIA TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 
ion renders ; = TUBES LTD 
evenings, j ASTON - BIRMINGHAM: ENGLAND Manufacturers (particularly those concentrating . TUBE CO LTD 
ut, ghost] | NS WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 





help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
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BEST FITTING UNIFORMS 





@ Made throughout on the 
premises by expert 
West-End tailors. 


HERE exists a form of ‘ bondage ” which 


@ Only the best heavy 
weight materials used. 


paradoxically enough ensures freedom to those 
it holds. 


@ Complete stock of all 
* * * accessories. 


The ties that bind the widely-varying nations of the British @ Special 


payment. 


facilities for 


Commonwealth to the Mother Country may be said to be 


MILITARY TAILORS FOR 130 YEARS 


completely self-imposed, else why should the men of 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, India and 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD. 120 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1 ‘Phone : REGent 1951 
ALSO AT SHRIVENHAM—CAMBERLEY—-ALDERSHOT 





countless remote corners of the World leap instantly to the 





call of Britain in her struggle for freedom. MBASSADORS 
be 2, 2s. : 


. * > SF 
Amongst all human qualities that will persist to the end of 


all time, Loyalty holds fore-most place — loyalty to King, 





to Country, to Empire and to the cause of liberty for which 
we are fighting. 
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Because we. as a firm. believe that Loyalty amongst Staff, in. 


services and production needs meriting, we aim to work, The PAKSWELL Wardrobe Case robe. The interior is beautifully 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO 


all of us, in happiest co-operation to 
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merit all that Britain and the British y 


Commonwealth expects of our effort. 


- RODS - SECTIONS - SHEET - STRIP IN HIDUMINIUM ALUMINIUM aLLOvs 





LIMITED, AND REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM 


ANTLER 


TRAVEL GOODS 
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is acknowledged by experienced 
travellers to be the Ccleverest 
and most practical of ‘* pack- 
Without - crushing *’ wardrobe 
cases. Its Operation is simple. 
The hangers can be detached as 
one unit and hung up in a ward- 


finished, and sensibly equipped 
Its light case is tremendously 
strong and in design and colour 
very distinguished and attractive 
Like every one of ANTLER Travel 
Goods it bears the stamp of 
individual craftsmanship. 


NYTEE Cases and 
Dress Cases 
AIRLIGHT Luggaze 
PAKSWELL Wardrobe 

Cases 
Hide and Rawhide 
Cases 


Fibre Suitcases 


Manufactured by 


3. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM 
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The same _ pre-shrunk 
material; wide pattern 
range; true colours! The 
same perfect fit; good 
workmanship; and, of 
course, still three lengths of 


sleeve. 10/6, 12/6, upwards. 


AFTER DUTY—- 


15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE 
AND SATISFACTION WITH 


USTIN REED cr nscenr srecer A CHURCHMAN'S NO. | 


ET J Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 


: %& [t is now more than ever necessary to empty your packet at the time of purchase and leave it with your Tobacconist. 
Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. 


Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes: a fine 15 minutes of smooth smoking. 10 for 10d., 20 for 1/8d. 
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One of the latest examples of 


“SW HITECRAFT 


Fast Service Craft for 
Navys Army and Air Force usé 








——_: 
J. SAMUEL WHITE & CO. LTD., Shipbuilders & Engineers, COWES. LONDON, BA's) 2016) B 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the 
> lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 3d.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, 


publishers first given, 
I , t or otherwise disposed 
literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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GEO-V- PICTORIAL SETS 


We specialise in postally used King 
George V sets. Remember, these 
sets are obsolete and rising in price. 
Secure them while our stocks last. 













Now is the time to complete be- 
fore prices rise again. Catalogue 
o! the Jubilee stamps and varieties, 
mint and used, on reques'. 


CORONATIONS: 








Complete your set at to-day’s low 
prices. Let us know the stamps you 
require and we will make you a 
special price to complete your set. 


CATALOGUE « HANDBOOK 


Write for our Catalogue and Handbook, “‘ How to 
Start a Stamp Collection,” etc.—100 pages, fully 
illustrated. Offers of all the above, and numerous 
other attractive bargains, sets, single stamps, single- 
country collections, packets and albums, etc.—in 
fact, everything for the stamp collector. This 
wonderful book— FREE for 3d. Postage. 


He A WALLACE 


% OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E(.2. Phone: NAT 7992-3 
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STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. 


| G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 























How much 
is a toothbrush ? 


toe are nearly as many prices for 
toothbrushes as there are shapes and sizes. 
The makers of TEK set out to find the one 
shape and the one size that would clean teeth 
perfectly. 92 dentists out of 100 consulted, 
— TEK was the most efficient toothbrush 
made. 

When the perfect shape and the perfect size 
had been found, it was possible to fix the 
| price. As all TEKS are the same size, shape 
and quality, they are all the same price. 
Because of wartime difficulties, fewer TEKS can 
be made than for- 
merly. Even if you 
should be disap- 
pointed occasion- 
ally, remember to 
ask 








plies may 
arrived meantime. 


DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 


Tek 2° 


Plus Purchase Tax 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 
gms (G1. Britain) Ltd., Slough & Gargrave =n 

















IRD-LIFE is delightfully portrayed on many of the 
world’s postage stamps. Although some designs 
feature the subject more in the symbolic or heraldic sense, 
there are numerous examples of a distinctive type, generally 
characteristic of the country of origin. 

.2 = 5 . The earliest stamp to use a bird 
subject as part of its design appeared 
for the Swiss Canton of Basle as far 
back as 1845, only five years after 
the introduction of the first postage 
stamp. This specimen shows the dove 
in flight, the bird being embossed in 
colourless relief on a carmine shield. 

Another early example emanates 
from Western Australia, where the 
issue of 1854 introduced, both in 
design and watermark, the famous 

From here, too, we have what is known 

‘Inverted Swan,” 


ee, 


AUSTRALIA: THE 
KOOKABURRA. 


Black Swan. 
by the philatelic sobriquet of the 
the rarest of all bird stamps. 
Liberia gives special prominence to bird designs. In 
the 1906 series we find the Great Egret featured on the 


20 cents, a bird whose feathers, like those of the ostrich, 
: een 


are highly valued. Another fine 
bird, noted for its beautiful plumage, 
is the Plantain Eater, seen on the 
Io cents stamp. The Crowned Eagle 
is the subject of the 30 cents stamp 
of 1918. 

The issues for North Borneo 
picture several curious birds, notably 
a species of the Hornbill, shown 
on the 16 cents of the 1909 issue. 
The familiar Cockatoo is featured 
on the 12 cents, and the Cassowary 
on the 24 cents, both of which, 
oddly enough, are foreign to the country. A picturesque 
stamp is the 5 cents of 1894, depicting the Argus 
Pheasant, with feathers outspread after the manner of 
the peacock. The design is often wrongly referred to as 
that of a peacock. 

The Emu is seen on the 1888-9 issue of New South 
Wales, and on the later issues of 
the Australian Commonwealth, where, 
on the 1913-14 issue, we are intro- 
duced to that curious bird the 
Kookaburra, or Laughing Jackass 


LIBERIA: 
THE GREAT EGRET. 


nature of its cry, unlike that of any 
other bird. This bird is also shown 
on the issues for 1932-38, though on 
a smaller scale. 

Many interesting species of birds 
appear on the stamps for New 
Zealand. That remarkable bird, the 
flightless Kiwi, is shown on the 6d. stamp of 1898, and 
again on the 1d. issue of 1935, together with the Pied 
Fantail on the 4d. and the Tui on the rs. values. Earlier 
issues picture two strange Parrakeets, and the notorious 
Kea and Kaka. The unique Lyre Bird, so named because its 
tail closely resembles a lyre, is to be seen on the 8d. and 
2s. 6d. values of New South Wales, 
and also on the 1932 Is. stamp of 
Australia. 

One of the few specimens of 
marine birds seen on postage stamps 
is the subject of the design used for 
the 4d. value of the current Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands series. A specimen 
of this sea-bird in flight is shown on 
the 1893 issue for Cook Islands. Sea- 
gulls are featured on the stamps of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon for 1909, and 
on the 1919 issue for Estonia. 

When Guatemala adopted the Quetzal as part of her 
national arms, the bird was introduced into her stamp 
designs from 1879. The plumage of the Quetzal is of 
iridescent colouring, and the Guatemalan stamps of this 
period, featuring the bird, are among the most colourful 
and finely engraved of all bird stamps. 

Further colour’ changes, 
new values, and new designs 
are announced for the issues 
of the British Empire. The 
latest provisional comes from 
Fiji, where the current 
2d. value has been locally 
surcharged for 2}d. duty, pend- 
ing the arrival of the defini- 
tive stamp of that value. 

A new series of postage 
stamps is in preparation for 
British Somaliland, following the reoccupation of that 
territory. It is understood that the designs will be similar 
to those of the previous issue, except that the profile of the 
King is replaced: by a full-face portrait. 

The new 5d. value for Gambia is now available in this 
country, and further additions are to be made to the current 
series for Cyprus. Trinidad is about to release a new 5 cents 
value, with design featuring the G.P.O., and for the Gold 
Coast there will be introduced a 
1s. 3d. value, bearing the design of 
the current 1s. stamp. Sarawak intro- 
duces several colour changes to the 
current series. 

It is not generally known that 
several interesting varieties exist in 
the New Zealand Centennial issue 
bearing the ‘Official’? overprint. 
Due to the use of a wrong stereo, 
certain stamps show the two “ f’s”’ of 
“* Official’ joined, instead of separate, 
as on the normal overprint. 


NEW GUINEA: THE 
BIRD OF PARADISE. 





GUATEMALA : 
THE QUETZAL, 





GAMBIA : THE NEW 5D. STAMP. 





SARAWAK: THE NEW 
2 CENTS STAMP. 


the Postage Stamp 











as it is sometimes termed from the, 

















STAMPS ON 
THE $ FRONT 


Harmer’s of Bond Street 


offer Vendors of fine and rare 
postage stamps the opportunity 
to obtain good prices and to 
help the Empire simultaneously 
—by selling in New York. 


All proceeds of New York Sales, 
including commission due to our 
New York House, return to 
Britain as Dollars. Vendors are 
paid in sterling from London. 


The moderate commission charge 
includes all Vendors’ costs, 
including Transatlantic War 
Risks Insurance. 


Full details of terms and facil- 
ities are given in a leaflet, ‘‘ Best 


of Two Worlds,” free to all 


prospective Vendors. 


H.R. HARMER 


THE WORLD’S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER. 


(Established over 50 years) 


131-137, New Bond Street, London, W.|, 
and at New York. 


Telegrams : 
Phistamsel, Wesdo, London. 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 0218 (3 lines) 























Stamp Collectors! 


YOU WILL BE RIGHT 

UP-TO-DATE IF YOU 

SEND FOR A COPY OF 
OUR 


1941 PRICE LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED AND 
SENT FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF 3d. FOR POSTAGE. 


Contains a vast amount of the most 
interesting material, much of it irre- 
placeable and unobtainable elsewhere. 


STAMPS in Sets & Packets 
AIR MAIL STAMPS 
FLOWN COVERS 
MINIATURE SHEETS 


Stamp Collecting is the Universa! 


Hobby and helps our National Effort 
by bringing in Foreign Currency. 


ASK ALSO FOR 


Illustrated Booklet of Albums and Accessories, - 


and a Specimen Copy of the Philatelic Bulletin, 
published each month, and featuring items of 
special interest to collectors of new issues. 


WHITFIELD KING« Co. (1.L..) 


IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 
1869 
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Smokers’ 
‘Fur’ 


How fo detect it— 
How to prevent it 





Run vour: tongue round 
you notice tt a rough 
Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 
and taining your teeth But don’t 
Wworr u-can stop this fur from ruining 
of your teeth. 
know smokers’ 


\ 
th —do 
wooll ling ? 


fur is caused by 
din the mouth. Will the acid and 
S the fur What is the scientific way 
to des mouth acid ? 12,000 dentists say 
Magnesia’ brand antacid is_ the 
most ¢ tive antacid known hey recom 
| kers to use the toothpaste contain 

f Magnesia ’ 

it— Phillips’ 

fighting mouth acid to-1 


t Ph Dental Magnesia nd cle 
vith it i nd morning 


the only toothpaste 
Dental Magnesia. 
ht Get a tube 
in your teeth 
n Then you'll fee 
no more morning mouth no more 
tat e teeth which look 
" tsweet mouth to giv 
Ar th that will say Good 


1 nd mean it 
Tid. 1 ind 1/104 (inclading Purchase Tax) 


Sold everywhere 


Phillips’ 


Dental Magnesia 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the ‘rade mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
Maynesia. 
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with Solignum, 














Preservative, used 
world for more than thirty-five years. 





Rotting wood 
oceee OF Good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS—ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 


the leading Wood 


throughout the 

















against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
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over half a century STATE 


555 have maintained their 
the world’s finest cigarettes — 


a good reason why they 







are preferred by critical 


smokers everywhere. 
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OHNNIE WALKE! 


Born 1820—still going stron, 











